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The first four articles, and the Issues of the Day page, cover 
the question of drawing from various angles and at various 
levels. Should drawing be emphasized in the modern art 
program, or is it passe with an increased emphasis on other 
art activities? Marjorie Straub discusses some of the values 
We think you will like Roberta 
Thresher's plea to the principal for no more posters, on page 
23. We start a new series of articles on Art and the Home, 
page 27, and continue with the popular feature, Why People 
Create, page 29. Howard Collins discusses Lovis Corinth 
on the Understanding Art pages, Julia Schwartz has a reply 
for those who “don't want theory” on page 47, and Alice 
Baumgarner (who has been referred to as the Dorothy Dix 
of art education) is back answering questions, page 51. 


in art education, page 21. 


If you want a general idea of what is in store for this 
year, turn to page 24. We trust that in this issue and those 


to come you will find a great deal that will please you. 


NEWS DIGEST 


Children’s Creative Art Foundation An ambitious project to 
acquaint the public with the nature of creative activities and 
their importance in child development is now under way with 
the recent organization of The Children’s Creative Art Foun- 
dation. The Foundation will endeavor to identify and inter- 
pret superior art teaching and research for the benefit of the 
general public as well as educators, and stress the importance 
of the creative arts in an era of materialism and threats to our 
society. The organization promises a bold attack upon those 
elements of our culture which tend to negate and nullify ef- 
forts of art educators to develop the creative capacities of 
children. Dr. Howard Conant, chairman of the department 
of art education of New York University, is director. The 
advisory committee includes Charles Cook, director of the 
University Settlement House in New York; Victor D'Amico, 
director of the department of education of the Museum of 
Modern Art; and Arthur Young, professor of fine arts, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. The organization 
is to be enlarged to include a representative group of those 
interested in its program. Further details may be secured by 
writing to Lois Steinberg, public relations director, 342 Mad- 
ison Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


Wickiser is New Chairman at Pratt Dr. Ralph Wickiser, 


painter, author, and recent director of the art division at the 
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WILLIAM H. MILLIKEN, JR. 


New Paltz Teachers College, is the new chairman of the De- 
partment of Art Teacher Education at Pratt Institute. He 
succeeds Vincent Roy who has made many valuable and 
lasting contributions to art education. Mr. Roy assumes new 
duties in the Department. 


Rochester, New York, Has New Director Robert Haberer 
leaves the art division at Buffalo State to become the new 
director of art for the city of Rochester, succeeding Marjorie 
Lush, who has retired. Miss Lush was an active worker for 
many years in state and national organizations, and her 
legion of friends will miss her. Vincent J. Popolizio, state 
supervisor in art education for New York, expressed our 
sentiments when he said: ‘Knowing your firm and sound 
philosophy of art education | feel that your retirement will 


leave a real vacancy in the ranks of art education leaders.” 


Art Educators of lowa Meet in Cedar Rapids Dr. Ralph 
Beelke will be featured speaker at the two-day convention 
of lowa art educators, Cedar Rapids, October 9 and 10. 
Program and convention chairman is Archie Bauman, direc- 
tor of art in Cedar Rapids. Workshops and panel discussions 
are planned. 


New York Art Teachers on Television Carmen Gallege, 
Fred Schwartz, and Burt Wasserman are presenting a series 
of television programs for the Regents Educational Tele- 
vision Project over station WPIX, Channel 11, New York City. 


Camp Fire Girls Launch Art Project Art work by Camp Fire 
Girls will be featured at the National Golden Jubilee cele- 
bration, to be held at the Hotel Commodore, New York City, 
in November 1960. The recent April and June issues of the 
Camp Fire Girl magazine included full particulars 


American Prints To Be Exhibited Eight different sets of 
prints enable the Print Council of America to inaugurate 
simultaneous showings at eight cities this fall. When the 


first showing is over the prints move to eight other cities. 


Five presidents at N. A. E. A. meeting. Front: Reid Hastie, 
N. A. E. A. Rear: Harry Wood, Pacific Arts; Emory Rose 
Wood, Southeastern Arts; August Freundlich, Western Arts; 
Harold R. Rice, Eastern Arts. Held in New York City. 
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ity supervised by the modern Art Educator. No one knows this 
better — or has done so much to help the art teacher keep things 
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your 
finger tips 


A glorious assortment of vivid colors is at 
your finger tips when you use Milton Bradley 
finger paints. 

You'll like the rich, creamy consistency ... the 
variety of possible textures. The superfine 
ground pigments assure easy blending. They 
dry to an even, flexible surface without 
powdering, chipping or fading. Brilliant colors 
produce exciting pictures. 

Give your students the added incentive that 
comes from using the highest-quality materials. 
Be sure to specify finger paints 
by Milton Bradley. 


FINGER PAINT 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


Springfield 2, Massachusetts 





Sixth graders used lettering pens for direct drawing 
in pen and ink from student models. Drawings shown 
were reduced in size from the large 12” x 18” papers. 


Children accepted this innovation with enthusiasm. 


Myra Johnston 


The author was a long-time friend of Ralph Pearson, who was 
a great influence in her philosophy of teaching. He often 
referred to her as a superior teacher, and used examples of 
her children's work to illustrate his writings. These words 
are added here at her request: This article is dedicated to 
the memory of Ralph Pearson, an outstanding teacher of art, 
who believed in feeling as the foundation for any creative 
work of art, and in the enduring esthetic disciplines of design, 
whose writing was down-to-earth, as well as very human, and 
who never was afraid to swim against the fide.—Editor 


Personality shaped their penlines 


The adventure was new! Today the sixth graders were going 
to work directly from a posed model for the first time in their 
elementary school careers, not with charcoal or pencil, but 
with a grown-up medium, pen and ink. Always before, 
from the first grade through the fifth, | had had them work 
from their imaginations, trying to build within them the rich 
treasure house of self-confidence and individuality which | 
knew was necessary for a creative mind in any field. We 
had often used a model in just talking about people, and the 
children had posed in some form of action for each other, 
momentarily. That had been sufficient for the time being, 
but now they had reached that age when success in making 
things look more real meant a great deal to them, and the 
challenge of pen and ink was an added thrill. 

There were four long tables each supplied with India ink 
and various pens, mostly round nib of the type used in letter- 
ing. One boy or girl was to pose at the end of each table, 
and the others were to make a line drawing of the model. | 
must confess that | was about as excited as they were. | had 
never tried this before with children; it was an adventure for 
me, too. Just exactly how to go about it, what to tell them, 
and how much, | didn’t really know, but there is always 
a first time for everything, and I'd find out as we went along. 
I'd begin with the inspiration—the picture that had inspired 
me—and | pinned it up on the board, a simple and beautiful 
uniform line drawing by a child, from the pages of the 
Boulder Art Curriculum. (Creative Art: Guide for Teachers, 
Elementary Grades, Boulder, Colorado, 1954.) Perhaps 
they would be as inspired as | had been by it. 

‘Today we're going to have a lot of fun drawing each 
other. It isn't an easy thing to do even for grown-ups, and 
it's even harder to do in pen and ink, but | don't believe 
there is anyone here who doesn't like a challenge! Here is a 
beautiful line drawing of a little girl, made by another child. 
Will you look carefully at it and tell me what you notice?” 

“It doesn't have any places filled in with solid black,” 
answered one boy. ‘‘It fits the space of the paper,’’ re- 


Grace’s piccolo player is pure rhythm in every respect. The 
drawing at right reflects a different kind of personality. 


Some of Randy’s lines are vigorous and moving, others are 
very delicate. Don’s drawing at right is quite different. 
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Karen Wielanski did the drawing at left. Bob Baum’s lines, 
right, are also very uniform, and beautifully controlled. 


sponded another. 
asked. 


were hesitant in answering this question. 


“What about the way it is drawn?" | 
‘What kind of lines does it have?’’ The children 
We had often 
talked about lines, moving, curved, straight or irregular, but 
they‘ were unfamiliar with the uniform lines made by a round 
nib pen. 

‘The lines are uniform," | explained. ‘They are of the 
same thickness all over the drawing. Sometimes you make 


lines with your paintbrushes which vary. You press strongly 
on the brush in some places and lightly in others, but today 
we're going to use a pen which makes uniform lines. Many 
great artists have used this uniform line method of drawing 
and created beautiful works of art. 


It's only one way of 
drawing, but | think you'll find it very interesting. Don't 
worry if your picture doesn't look like the model. We're 
not making portraits, but we are trying to make interesting 
simple drawings which look well on our papers. Try to 
draw the lines which seem important to you and notice 
which way things slant, especially the head, shoulders and 
arms; and before we start our drawings, perhaps we had 
better experiment a little with our pens to see what they will 
do. There are some different-sized pen points, some big, 
and some small, and a few ordinary pens. We'll have to 
share our pens and take turns. I'll pass around some scratch 
paper, and try making all sorts of different strokes, and some 
big free-flowing curves. When you've become acquainted 
with your pens and have found out what they will do, start 
your drawing.” 

They needed no urging. Children are always fascinated 
with pen and ink. The models were posed and soon every- 
one was hard at work. After a bit, | walked around the 
room, anxious to see what they were doing. | knew that | 
had given them a difficult problem, but | also knew these 
children very well, and | had confidence that they could 
handle it. 
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| wanted to try to make them more aware of 


many things; | wanted to help them learn to observe; and | 
wanted them all to enjoy the experience. ‘I've messed mine 
all up by spilling ink blots!"’ one disconsolate voice piped 
up. | looked at the drawing and it was beyond repair. 
“Well, take a fresh sheet and try it again," | told him. 
"Judy, try some bolder freer strokes with your whole arm. 
Do you like your nice rhythmic curves all broken up with 
those little choppy lines? Suppose you do get a line wrong 
Let it alone and try another one, alongside. Sometimes 
little mistakes make drawings more interesting. Don't worry 
about them! Sue, do you feel that all those little scratchy 
careless lines going every which way suggest the big move- 
ment and texture of the hair? Look at the way your hair 


grows and falls. How could you make your lines suggest 


Two quite different personalities are suggested by these 
drawings of classmates, by sixth grade students of author. 


those things simply, and yet be beautiful lines themselves?” 

At the next table Jimmy was looking discouraged. ‘‘l 
just can't get my lines even! This pen won't work, "’ he said, 
terribly in earnest. ‘‘It takes a little practice,”’ | told him, 
“but anyway, | like your drawing very much. You've 
gotten a nice free sketchy quality which is another way of 
working. Go on and do it in your own way.” 

It was about time to stop. Some of the children hadn't 
finished one drawing. Others had attempted or completed 
several. It was interesting to see the different personalities 
expressed in each drawing. | knew now, that what | had to 
do next time, was to make them more aware of proportions, 
movement, and symmetry, and also to help them learn to 
observe and understand overlapping—which things come in 
front of others. Regretfully, they passed in their papers. 
“You did pretty well for the first time," | told them. ‘We'll 
try it again next time!” 

When they came in several days later, they were keen 
with excitement to begin. | had put as many of their draw- 
ings on the bulletin board as it would hold. On the wall 
next to the children's exhibit were reproductions of some 
pastels by Degas who was our “Artist of the Week.’ ‘Do 








you remember when we talked about Degas, how he got 
movement in his pictures, and how he made his dancers and 
race track scenes fit the space of his paper so beautifully? 
Let's look at some of our own drawings and see which ones 
do these same things,” | said. The children were quick to 
respond. ‘Now just look at the lines of the drawings—the 
Never mind about anything else. Can 
you find some in which you think the lines are beautiful all 
by themselves?’’ Again the replies showed good judgment 
on the part of the children and | hoped that they had now 
become conscious of recognizing beauty in the quality of 


pen lines alane. 


lines alone. 

Some of the drawings had eyes, noses and mouths off 
balance. | drew an oval on the board, and roughly and very 
simply placed the position of the features in it, explaining a 
bit about the symmetry of the face. | then drew a tilted oval 
and explained how the features had to tilt, too, if the whole 
head was tilted over. | erased the diagram, asked one of the 
boys to sit on a chair (at their eye level), and began to ask 
them questions: ‘Are John's eyes stuck way up on top of his 
forehead, or are they almost half-way down? What about 
the space between his nose and mouth? ls it bigger or 
smaller than the space between his mouth and chin? Where 


Jay Shapiro’s fine drawing is at left. Sue’s graceful lines, 


right, are felt, yet controlled. Jay is eleven. Sue is ten. 






























do the top and bottom of his ears come? Can you describe 
his nose to me?” The sixth graders began to observe and 
think about all these things in order to answer the questions. 

John went back to his own place and we looked at our 
neighbors’ noses—at the sides and tops, the nostrils and 
bottoms. Then we felt our own noses, especially at the tops 
where they went into the bone over the hollows of our eyes. 
We felt how 
They weren't really like little pipes 
but were joined onto our heads and shoulders by strong 
muscles underneath. We felt and bent our own strong arms 
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We studied other people's eyes and mouths. 
strong our necks were. 





and hands. 


bones inside. 


Our arms bent at the elbows because of the 

They weren't just like sausages that might 
bend any which way. We looked at our own hands and 
saw that the thumb was a short finger, that the other fingers 
were of different lengths, that we had a palm. We put our 
hands over our own faces to see how much of the face they 
covered. They were pretty big because we had to use them 
so much in doing almost everything we did. 

We needed another model to look at. Mimi stood up 
for us this time. We noticed the slant of her shoulders, and 
how the lines of her collar came around and in front of the 
lines of her neck. Part of her hair came in front of her cheek. 
We looked at her clothes. Her sleeves had wrinkles in 
them because they fit around her arms loosely. Now we 
Several of the new 
models had brought some band instruments this time with 
which to pose. Of course before we began, we each had to 
decide which way to turn our paper so as to make the pose 
fit the paper, but this didn't take long, and soon we were 
started again on our drawings, with a little more awareness 
and assurance, | hoped. 


were ready to begin our drawings. 


| was extremely curious this time to see what they would 
do. How much of our discussion had they absorbed? They 
would be more at home with the pen and ink this time, but 
would many of them feel the line quality of the pen as they 
worked with it themselves—the esthetic as well as sensory 
enjoyment of making beautiful lines? Again, | walked 
around the room. Nearly everyone was tackling the model 
with a little more self-confidence this time. Some were still 
having a little difficulty handling their pens, but they were 
going on anyway. The percentage of ink blots had dropped 
considerably. 

Jimmy's line technique hadn't changed. His lines were 
heavy, loose and sketchy as in his first drawings, but he had 
turned his paper sideways, and was making his drawing fit 


John Cytron is conscious of line quality and eliminates any 
unnecessary details. Joseph Cattaneo, right, does the same. 





































Lines in these drawings are bold and sure. Picture at right 
is all movement. Drawings are by two girls in author’s class. 


the paper beautifully. The illustrative aspect of the model 
with his clarinet had appealed to him, and he had im- 
provised a bit, and added a cap with a jaunty feather. | 
was glad that he felt free to do so. Joseph was now aware 
of overlapping and was making his collar fit around the 
neck. His fifth drawing was still childishly out of propor- 
tion, but that didn't matter too much. 
time, and he was definitely enjoying himself. 


it would come in 
He drew 
rapidly, self-assuredly. Later on when he was a little more 
aware of things, he would work a little slower. Right now 
he was enjoying a new adventure with the pen, with his 
newly acquired knowledge of overlapping, and his new 
consciousness of line quality. 

Liz's drawing was unique; no pretty eyelashes for her! 
Only big strong massive shapes and rhythmic lines. She was 
conscious now of the symmetry of the face, and was feeling 
the model as the inspiration for a designed picture, rather 
than as a particular person. Randy had gotten up very 
close, and was carefully studying the model before he drew a 
line. His drawing was very sensitive in line quality. Some 
of his lines were vigorous and moving; others were very 
delicate suggestions of changes in movement or form. Unlike 
Liz's picture, his drawing was an intensely personal repre- 
sentation of the model. He had studied the eyes, nose, and 
hand very carefully. Grace's ‘Piccolo Player’ was pure 
rhythm in every aspect. | wondered if she had forgotten 
about the bend in the elbow, or if she had instinctively 
thought that the rhythm and flow of the big curve of the arm 
were more important. She worked quickly and freely. She 
wasn't afraid of little mistakes. 

Bob was feeling the decorative quality of his lines which 
were very uniform and beautifully controlled, but his drawing 
was more than a mere decoration. It had in it the beginnings 
of the character of the model. Several of the other boys’ 
drawings were beginning to lose the stereotyped little car- 
toony mannerisms and clichés, which | had noticed in the 
first attempts. This time there were no funnies, comic books, 


or commercials to influence them. They were drawing with 
an enlarged vision now, in their own fresh, original ways. 
Linda must have loved the Degas’! Her picture was all 
movement, her strokes, bold and sure. John's second draw- 
ing had shown a consciousness of line quality and an elim- 
ination of unnecessary detail. In his third, the uniform lines 
had disappeared somewhat (he had gotten a diferent type 
of pen) but the drawing had organization, strength and 
character and the looseness of the lines made it interesting. 

Sue had come into her own. Gone were the little scratchy 
careless lines in the hair, which didn't mean anything. The 
weak little line of the first drawing had entirely disappeared. 
The second attempt had been stronger and bolder. She 
was not only adventuring and exploring with the pen, but 
was also becoming conscious of her own creative ability, 
and of her own esthetic sensitivity. Now in the fourth draw- 
ing, the graceful lines were felt yet controlled. The move- 
ment in the hair was tastefully suggested, rather than worked 
out in detail all over. How painstakingly she had studied 
the overlapping hand and instrument! She was proud of it, 
and | didn't blame her. 

| collected their drawings, carefully. They all showed 
growth in different ways, as the character and personality 
of each child grows differently. Maybe | had grown a little, 
too. | had not quite known how to go about the lesson. | 
had had to feel my way as we went along, wanting to guide 
but not to impose or dictate. The children themselves had 
Each child had expressed his very 
personal self in his work. To me the drawings were all beau- 
tiful, because they showed so many things: self-assurance, 
individuality, the growth of awareness, the power to observe, 
the ability to reason, to select, to control, the sensitivity 
which only feeling can produce, and last but not least, that 
most precious quality, the power to create. 


shown me what to do. 


Myra Johnston teaches art at the Ladue Elementary School, 
St. Louis County, Missouri. An article by her appeared in 
the March 1957 issue. Most drawings shown were made on 
(12x18) paper with round nib or other type lettering pens. 


Most of the drawings by these sixth graders were made with 
round nib pens on large (twelve by eighteen inches) paper. 




















Elaine Lawrence’s pencil sketch of student pose at left became an illustration of Russian peasants in her pen and ink, right. 


Elizabeth Schmidt 


Commercial art students at the Cass Technical High 
School, Detroit, demonstrate how they use memory, 
imagination, and research in converting a single 
student pose into pen and ink story illustrations. 


Pen and ink for young illustrators 


Almost every career-minded art student dreams at some 
time or another of becoming an illustrator. This interest in 
illustration can be utilized in helping students develop skills 
and techniques for expressing themselves in almost any art 
medium. Because so large a proportion of book, story, and 
advertising illustration is in black and white, for the sake of 
economy in reproduction, teachers would be wise to exploit 
students’ interest in illustration to secure a ready response to 
early experience in black and white media. Pen and ink, 
so often slighted in early art training, can be an important 
and interesting medium in developing sensitivity to line and 


play of texture, as well as an understanding of value rela- 


tionships. The materials are simple. Any student can 
easily procure good quality, smooth, white paper, a pen 
holder, a variety of pen points (ranging in size from large, 
blunt, stiff points to sharp, fine, flexible ones), black, water- 
proof drawing ink, and a pen wiper 

In the pen and ink course for commercial art students at 
Cass Technical High School in Detroit, after some preliminary 
experiences with figure sketches and portraits, students are 
given an illustration assignment which helps them think in 
terms of an illustrator'’s point of view. The assignment has 
imposed limitations, requiring the exercise of imagination 
and research. It may begin with three students posing, in 
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with the emphasis given to planning a good composition, 


wer“ 


achieving animation and correct proportion in the figures, 


feat the 


ani 


Tie 


this case at a ‘dinner table,’’ with stations marked on the 
floor for chair legs and models’ feet, so that the same poses 
can be assumed, with all students taking turns, until rough 
sketches are completed. Since detail of dress or character 
is not important at this stage, it does not matter which student 
poses in a given position. The sketches are made in pencil, 


and the relating of one figure to another. 

The sketches are traced onto white bristol board, at 
which stage the students begin to work out their individual 
approaches to the “‘illustration.’’ They are asked to convert 
the student models in their drawings into characters for a 
story—preferably an imaginary story—drawing upon mem- 
ory, imagination and research for details of costume, furni- 
ture, and interior 

When this assignment was given to my class, students 
were enthusiastic about the project, and had no difficulty 
finding ideas they wished to illustrate. Several boys chose 
pirates as their themes, but each had a different approach to 
the subject. A Protestant girl chose Catholic nuns, and had 
to do some research on kinds of habits. One student de- 
picted Nazi Storm Troopers, and classmates were quick to 
notice that his research was not thorough, since the Swastika 
symbols on the arm bands were drawn backward. Russian 
themes were used by two students, one of whom brought to 
class old photographs from the family album, which showed 
his grandparents posing in the ‘‘grand manner" in an old 
Russian home. 

When the students are ready to begin inking their draw- 
ings little needs to be said about technique, except to en- 


Glenda Gibson, above, depicts dining room scene of civil war era. Marcia Horwitz transfers sketch into “Hansel and Gretel.” 
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Robert Kaveloski shows pirates, above, while Marianne Bell developed the same teen-age pose into contrasting scene below. 


courage them to develop individual styles of their own. Henry C. Pitz. They are “Pen, Brush and Ink,” and “A 
Students will have learned from previous projects that pen Treasury of American Book Illustration,” published by 
drawings, if in tone, are dependent on good contrast of Watson-Guptill. 
values, economy of strokes, and ample use of the white of 
the paper. Having talked about reproduction processes, 
the students know that lines too fine or too close together 
will not reproduce well, especially when a drawing is sub- 
ject to reduction in size. Students should be discouraged 
from doing any preliminary shading in pencil, as this defeats 
the purpose in pen and ink, where the beauty of the draw- 
ing is dependent on jet black line on white. As he works, 
the student may keep at hand some scratch paper, or tracing 
paper on which to experiment with kinds of tones, textures 
and lines he may want to use in the finished drawing. 
Students can learn a great deal from seeing reproductions 
of artists’ work on the bulletin board, and | try to put up a 
variety of styles, ranging from the pen drawings of the old 
masters, through those of the earlier great illustrators, such 
as Charles Dana Gibson, to the contemporary illustrators 
like David Stone Martin. Excellent reference material for 


Nr Sis aa 


teaching pen and ink drawing is found in two books by 
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Jerry Deagen developed his student sketch, above, from memory of a visit with relatives in a Nova Scotia fishing village. 


With class periods an hour and a half in length, such an 
illustration assignment takes about six days. Projects of 
this kind, if given too frequently, may lead to drawings 
being overworked or too ‘tight’ in technique. | try to 
alternate this kind of lesson with periods of quick sketching 
and simple problems of short duration. One of the aspects 
of the illustration assignment which holds the students’ inter- 
est is their opportunity to observe the varied approaches to 
the problem by their classmates as the project develops. All 
begin with a common starting point, in this case three figures 
at a table, yet different vantage points in the classroom 
allow different compositions for the group pose. Each 
student then lets the figures depict his ‘‘own story,"’ using the 
different details of costume, setting and lighting to dramatize 
it. Finally individual techniques in rendering give each 
illustration a personal quality. One student may use con- 
sistant diagonal strokes, another may try cross-hatched 
strokes, while others achieve values with an undulating, 
circular movement of the pen. Some may use no tone, 
depending on crisp, thick-and-thin line in a highly stylized 
kind of drawing. Techniques frequently reflect the person- 
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ality and physical characteristics of a student, a small, timid 
girl drawing with a delicate line; but occasionally there are 
surprises, such as the big athletic boy, who insists on doing a 
stipple drawing, with dots so minute as to require the aid of a 
magnifying glass! 

The illustration problem provides excellent background 
for future assignments in actual book and story illustration, 
posing such questions as ‘What kind of story is being told?”’, 
‘What are the ages and personalities of the characters?”’, 
and “How can a mood or incident be dramatized in a 
drawing?”’. Such probing stimulates a student's thinking, 
carrying it outside the sometimes limited horizons of his 
teen-age world. Learning to illustrate such problems in pen 
and ink gives the young art student an extremely useful tool 
for expression, whether or not he ever actually uses it as a 
professional illustrator. 


Elizabeth Schmidt teaches art in the Cass Technical High 
School, Detroit, Michigan. Work shown is by students of an 
elective course in pen and ink. This and other commercial 
art courses at Cass have been going strong for forty years. 





Lee Hall 


There are art qualities in the act of drawing as in 
the completed drawing. Drawing is life, and makes 
life. Even when completed, the living drawing is in 
constant change and affects each viewer differently. 


A STATEMENT ON DRAWING 


This is a subjective statement about drawing. The research 
for it was done through the act of drawing and the act of 
seeing. What is presented as knowledge—as a known 
thing, a statement of fact—is knowledge discovered in the 
act of drawing and in the act of seeing drawings. In this 
statement about drawing, | am concerned only with drawing 
done for one purpose: the completion of the drawing. | am 
not concerned with cartography, architectural or mechanical 
drawing, rendering, drawing done as a part of another art 
form (etching or lithography, say), etc. That is not to say, 
however, that these approaches exclude the possibility of a 


quality of art in the product. It is simply to say that, here, 
for the sake of clarity, | am dealing with drawing as an art 
form only. Drawings accompany this statement. They are 
drawings done for their own completion 

Drawing has meaning as a verb and as a noun: it is both 
something to do and something done. First, there is drawing 
as a verb—as something to do. And, since that is how it all 
begins, the first part of this statement will be concerned with 
the act of drawing. Second, there is drawing as a noun—as 
something done. The second part of this statement will be 
concerned with drawings already done, or existing. And, 


A pen and ink study by Kandinsky, from the collection of the Museum of Modern Art. Drawing has meaning asa verb and as 
a noun. It is both something to do and something done. In drawing, the search is for a higher order, spiritual atmosphere. 


COURTESY MUSEUM OF MODERN ART. NEW YORK 
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since the completed drawing is another kind of beginning, 
the second part of this statement will be concerned with the 


ensuing life of a drawing 


The Act of Drawing (Drawing as a Verb) A drawing 
is something to finish, something to make, something to 
begin 


Drawing is an act. One makes a drawing by 


It is the drawing that goes into making a drawing 
with which we are now concerned. How a drawing is made 


and what it is, when made, are inseparable 


drawing 


In other words, 
to understand how a drawing is made or, if you prefer, how a 
drawing grows—to understand the verb of drawing—is to 
understand also what a drawing is. Everyone knows some 
things about drawing. Everyone for instance, knows that 
drawing is done on a surface. The nature of that surface 
may vary a great deal—from cave walls to vase walls to 
paper and cloth. This is of no consequence in the act of 
drawing considered separately, even though this variety 
of surfaces would be of importance in the making of a 
particular drawing. Everyone knows that drawing is done 
on a surface and that it is done with something—a finger or 
stick or pen or pencil, chalks or charcoal or anything that 


will leave visual evidence of its application to a surface. 


Inks, paints, dyes may be employed to make the evidence 
more visible and to determine certain qualities. 

| do not need to say that drawings made of diferent 
materials have different appearances and, therefore, diferent 
qualities, different natures, different identities. The impor- 
tant thing is this: drawing occurs when a tool is intentionally 
brought into contact with a surface and the surface retains 
the visual evidence of that encounter with the quality of art 
evident in the effect. This is the act of drawing, of attempt- 
ing to make art through drawing. Our concern is with this 
act of drawing. Materials aside, the act of drawing has two 
characteristics which are not exclusive properties of drawing 
(or, even, of art), but which, by their intensity in drawing 
(and in art), are the first definitive qualities for the act of 
drawing. These two qualities are: change and immediacy. 
Let us think of drawing then as a combination of the physical 
manipulation of the materials involved and the qualities of 
change and immediacy 

In order to make a drawing, in order to draw, one must 
change something. Obviously, the surface on which the 
drawing takes place is being changed. One develops on 
the particular surface a particular drawing—one brings about 


change. One grows, builds, or develops a drawing. Because 


Black and White Composition, by de Kooning. To make a drawing, one must change something; may see change come about. 
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Beatrice Hastings, by Amedeo Modigliani; pencil and conte. 


the drawing process is as it is—different from printmaking 
or painting—one may see immediately the change. One 
may even see the change come about, see it in all its stages. 
One wills it, saying, in effect, “Let there be ..."’ And 
one must see that it is good, that it is in keeping with the 
total of one’s art and life experience. | am saying this: the 
will to change is nothing more or less than the creative urge 
The quality of immediacy is inherent in drawing. Therefore, 
| find a drawing a direct and immediate record of creative 
thinking—a record of the making of the particular drawing 

“A work of art is born of the artist in a mysterious and 
secret way. Detached from him it acquires autonomous life, 
becomes an entity. Nor is its existence casual and incon- 
sequent; it has a definite and purposeful strength, alike 
in its material and spiritual life. It exists and has power to 
create spiritual atmosphere; and from this internal stand- 
point alone can one judge whether it is a good work of art 
or bad. If its form is ‘poor,’ it is too weak to call forth 
spiritual vibration. Likewise a picture is not necessarily 


‘well painted’ if it possesses the ‘values’ of which the French 
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so constantly speak. It is only well painied if its spiritual 
value is completed and satisfying. ‘Good drawing’ is 
drawing that cannot be altered without destruction of this 
inner value, quite irrespective of its correctness as anatomy, 
botany or any otherscience. This is not a question of a viola- 
tion of natural form, but of the need of the artist for such a 
form. Similarly, colors are not used because they are true 
to nature but because they are necessary to the particular 
picture. The artist is not only justified in using, but is under a 
moral obligation to use, only those forms which fulfill his 
own need. Absolute freedom from anatomy or anything 
else of the kind must be given to the artist in his choice of 
means. Such spiritual freedom is as necessary in art as it is 
in life.’’ (Kandinsky, W., Concerning the Spiritual in Art, 
George Wittenborn, Inc., New York, 1955, page 74 


The Completed Drawing (Drawing as a Noun) When 
the act of drawing is over, the drawing is finished. The 
changes have been brought about and perceived immedi- 
ately. One life is over for the drawing. Another begins 
The drawing remains as a record or monument of change, of 
evolution, of growth. At each step it has been perceived 
and evaluated by the artist, because this is a part of the 
creative process. It has been developed, finally into an 
integrated, organic whole. 


audience. 


Now, even the artist is its 
When finished, a drawing continues to change, 
continues to impart the quality of immediacy, the quality of 
life. Because all people have similarities and all drawings 
have similarities; because everyone is different from every- 
one else and because every drawing is different from every 
other drawing and because different experiences have made 
up different people and diferent drawings: because of these 
factors, each drawing will be perceived differently by each 
person. The life of the drawing is in the drawings position 
as a cause: the drawing causes the effect—it causes a life 
awareness in the perceiver. Such is Kandinsky's “‘spiritual 
atmosphere.” 

A finished drawing continues to have as its primary 
characteristics: change and immediacy. There are degrees 
of attainment in the act of drawing which indicate degrees of 
attainment of artistic quality—of “spiritual atmosphere’ — 
in the finished drawing. For me—it is the act of drawing, 
the searching, the attempt to pull the answer out of the surface 
that is important. Experiencing the infinite possibilities of 
the act of drawing both as a way of completing a drawing 
and as a way of knowing better the quality of A\rt: this is 
the important thing. ‘‘Certain it is that a conviction, akin 
to religious feeling, of the rationality or intelligibility of the 
world lies behind all... work of a higher order. This firm 
belief, a belief bound up with deep feeling, in a superior 
mind that reveals itself in the world of experience, represents 
my conception of God." (Einstein, A., “On Scientific 
Truth,” Essays in Science, Philosophical Library Edition, 
New York, copyrighted by Couici-Friede, Inc., 1934, page 
11.) In drawing, the search is for that ‘higher order’ of 
“spiritual atmosphere.’’ The terminology doesn't matter 
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Rational, intelligent drawing is a way and the product is the 
completed drawing—the revelation in the ‘‘world of experi- 
ence. 

Since no single drawing seems to offer a picture—if | 
may—of God; | feel that the act of drawing is halted ar- 
bitrarily but that this decision is—again—rational and 
intelligent, and in keeping with the ‘spiritual atmosphere”’ 
of the drawing and, indeed, of all art. The drawing—what 
one has at the end of the act of drawing—is rightfully 
mysterious, for it is a living thing. To finish a thing, that is 
to keep on finishing a thing, that is to be one going on finish- 


ing so that something is a thing that any one can see is a 


finished thing is something. To finish a thing so that any one 
can know that that thing is a finished thing is something. To 
make a pretty thing so that any one can feel that the thing is 
a pretty thing is something. To begin a thing that any one 
can see is begun is something. To begin a pretty thing so 
that any one can see that a pretty thing has been begun is 
something."’ (Gertrude Stein, Portraits and Prayers, page 54, 
Random House.) 


Lee Hall, who has a master's from New York University, is 
a member of the faculty of the State College of Education 
at Potsdam, New York, a unit of New York's state university. 


Drawings of Myself, by Ralph Wardle, age sixteen, from a London exhibition of children’s work by the Sunday Pictorial. 
This illustration, not a part of above article, represents quite a different concept of drawing than discussed by Lee Hall. 
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An artist-photographer shares a new experience in 


drawing with developer. The magical appearance 








of the image stimulates interest and, in spite of the 
limitations, the medium tends to reduce inhibitions. 


A. E. Woolley 












There have been endless arguments about the value of pho- 
tography as anart. The anti-art advocates say that photog- 
raphy is a mechanical craft, and there is validity in such an 
argument. The pro-art believers say that creativity in the 
camera exists through the mind's eye of the photographer 
just as the painter must ‘‘see’’ before painting. But the argu- 








ments continue, even with the increased acceptance which 
photography has enjoyed, due to the efforts of majestic 
name photographers and exhibits such as the ‘‘Family of 









Head by Abby Braun, junior, by wax pencil relief process. 


Develart /drawing with developer 






Man" which was assembled by Edward Steichen for the call the process ‘‘develart’’ (pronounced de-vel-art), oi 
Museum of Modern Art in 1956. However, there is now a drawing with developer. What is the technique? Actually 
process which | feel should dispel the idea that photography this is a complex, yet simple question, and one which de- 
is not art and that art is to be isolated from photography. | serves several answers; the logical answer being the one 











which describes the process. 

The materials needed are: photographic paper such as 
contact or enlarging, a brush or brushes, concentrated de- 
veloper as would normally be us. d for making photographic 
prints, and hypo as would also be used in fixing photographic 
prints. Sounds photographic? The develart process begins 
by exposing the photographic paper to light. This can be 
done as one opens the package or the box of paper in the 
normal room light. (Remember that once exposed this paper 
is of no value for making regular photographic prints. The 



















light has ruined the paper for its usual use.) The concen- 
trated developer is the drawing medium. With the paper 
now exposed, the developer is used to activate the light- 
sensitive properties of the paper. Each brush stroke of the 
developer will create a line on the already exposed paper. 
The stronger the developer the stronger the line. Op- 
positely, the weaker the developer the weaker the line. 
One may draw with the developer just as he would with 
water color or charcoal. The major difference being that 


One-minute portrait by author, made by method described. 
17 
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“Star Fish” introduction to figure drawing, by the author. 


f 


“Dancer”, a one-minute drawing by author, A. E. Woolley. 


“Running Animal”, line drawing to catch motion, by author. 


the stroke with the developer-filled brush leaves a lasting 
line. The line cannot be erased. The line may be worked 
on increasing the intensity or causing an overlay of tone, 
but it will never be completely erased. The usual handicap 
of a student of drawing is the inhibition which arises from the 
fear of making a mistake. Such concern creates mental 
With develart 
drawings the mistakes are obvious and will aid the student in 
correcting his future work. And the process gives the student 


conflicts regarding the making of mistakes 


a ‘‘freer’’ feeling, thereby causing his work to improve. In 
contrast to the other drawing media where the lines are posi- 
tive immediately, the develart lines appear a fraction of a 
minute after the stroke has been completed This forces the 
student to move on to another area while he allows time for 
the image to appear. A\lso, the student is probably more 
easily taught to use the full format or total field of his drawing 
paper because he is not overly concerned with the lines just 
drawn, but more interested in the ones he will draw next 
(See: “Teaching Drawing by the Going Sensation," Ben- 
jamin Karp, School Arts, November 1958, page 27.) 

As the developer acts on the paper, the lines appear first 
light, then darker as the full action takes place. The longer 
the development is allowed to work, the deeper will be the 
tones of the lines drawn. What other medium can produce 
this effect? You do not need to fear that the image will com- 
pletely ‘develop out’’ if left for an indefinite time. The 
developer will exhaust its working properties and will cease 
to be active when the strength is drained. This can be re- 
tarded further by blotting the surface with a sponge or paper 
towel. Local stopping of areas which the artist feels need 
no further action may be accomplished by swabbing that 
area with hypo applied with a brush, paper towel, or sponge. 
He must take care not to smear the hypo over any of the 
area except that which he desires to cease developing. This 
allows further developing in the areas not touched by the 
hypo. When the drawing is completed to the satisfaction 
of the artist it is then completely submerged in the hypo 
bath for ten minutes for permanently fixing the print (just 
as a photographic print is fixed.) An hour's wash in water 
follows the fixation time. 

Probably many readers are now saying this is all fine for 
But, there is no 
darkroom needed. A\ll that is needed to do this work is 
normal light, indoors or out. Outside, the sun does the job. 
All of the drawings, fixing, and water bath are light- 
conducted activities. 


those who have a darkroom to work in. 


And the only materials needed are, 
in addition to the drawing utensils, one tray large enough 
to place the drawings in the hypo (a tray of this size can 
usually be borrowed from the science department) and 
another tray of the same or larger size to use for washing. 
The chemicals are Eastman's Dektol developer and Acid Fix, 
both available at photo supply sources 
should cost less than a dollar. 


Both chemicals 


We were watching a group of students use the develart 
process. One of the obviously excited students asked, ‘‘But 
what advantages does this technique have over the other 
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Star fish exercise by a junior student, left. One-minute drawing, right, by a senior, New Paltz College of Education. 


The developer drawing at right is by a fifth grade pupil. 


media?" Ben Karp replied, “Your interest is the answer. 
Anything that creates interest is good.'' These students of 
Mr. Karp exhibited great enthusiasm for the “magical” 
qualities of the process. And that is also what fascinated 
the fifth graders that tried the technique. Children that had 
been hesitant to use crayon, chalk, or any other media be- 
came excited with the magic of the image that appeared. 
The develart process served to stimulate the youngsters to 
do more and better work. A medium that accomplishes this 
must be good. 

After the first introduction to develart is concluded and 
one has a working knowledge of the characteristics, there are 
several ideas which he might try to give variety to his work 
with the medium. One which | prefer is the relief effect 
possible by using a china wax drawing pencil as the sketch- 
ing image maker and then applying a wash of developer 
(concentrated or diluted with a brush or paper towel) to 
give a tonal scale of gray. When the drawing is placed in 
the hypo, the wax will become solvent and can be wiped off 
leaving white lines surrounded by the gray of the developer. 
A similar effect can also be achieved with India Ink in place 
of the wax pencil, only the results are less predictable and 
resemble a woodcut. 

In fact, the medium is a very versatile one so far as the 
number of results or effects that can be produced is con- 
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Drawings by fifth grade students using method described. 


cerned. First, one may use it as a straight line drawing 


technique which will produce beautiful lines of black, white, 
and light gray. This technique is very good for quick 
Second, the process may be used in a wash type 


method similar to water color. 


sketches. 


Third, the new technique 
can be handled in a relief fashion and the results resemble 
lithography. And, fourth, the use of mass and shapes with 
the develart technique can simulate a woodcut. But always 
understand that this technique is not to be a substitute for 
any of these processes. But rather it is a technique unique 
in itself for the fact that it offers such varied results. Develart 
is a new drawing medium. If stimulation in a classroom is 
needed, develart will probably do the trick. It offers many 
potentials, not the least of which is the initial introduction 
of a student to the light-sensitive properties of the photo- 
graphic process. The magical image shows what light does 
to light-sensitive materials. Nearly all art programs, from 
elementary grades through college, include the making of 
photograms which require a darkroom or substitute for the 
process. Develart does not have this restriction and the 
action of the developer on the light-sensitive photographic 
paper is witnessed immediately. 

The cost for the project as a classroom participation can 
be inexpensive. The two chemicals may be bought for less 
than a dollar in quart or half-gallon sizes. The paper is 
available for purchase from military surplus for a fraction of 
The New York Times (Sunday, March 1, 
1959) carried an article stating that educational institutions 
are not taking advantage of the surplus materials available 
to them. 


its original cost. 


Information on getting materials from a surplus 
supply can be obtained by writing the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Washington, D.C 
quantity at a reduced price a local camera supply will prob- 
ably sell ‘‘out of date’’ paper just to get rid of it. The 
expired paper has little value for producing quality photo- 
graphic prints, but for developer drawings it is very useful 


For a small 


Teachers may be able to secure outdated paper by writing 


manufacturing companies producing photographic papers 
such as Eastman, Ansco, DuPont, Haloid. The surplus 
sources would be the best choices for obtaining materials 
at reasonable and reduced rates 

For the teacher who is seeking stimulation or something 
new for his art program, the develart process is a ready-made 
stimulant. Results are immediate, yet magical. The student 
will be trying something new which offers excitement, and it 
will also serve as an introduction to the light-sensitive process 
of photography. 





DEVELART is a copyrighted name applied to this technique. | dis- 
covered and perfected the process and hold this copyright. All future 
publication rights to the material in this article are reserved by author. 


A. E. Woolley teaches photography at the State College of 
Education, New Paltz, New York, where he is an associate 


professor in the art division. Publication rights reserved. 








Marjorie Mix Straub 


An adequate school art program provides students with 
experiences that strengthen intellectual powers, afford emo- 
tional satisfactions, develop esthetic appreciations, and 
It provides the child with a 
knowledge of his cultural heritage, but it also offers him 


sharpen perceptual insights. 


opportunities for creative expression. It helps him in com- 
municating with others. It may offer security to the slow 
learner and the frustrated. It challenges the intellectually- 
gifted child to use his powers to the fullest. There is scarcely 
a subject in which art cannot play a part. Painting to the 
rhythms of poetry or of music; making puppets to dramatize 
a story; painting large murals to illustrate historical events 
and geographical and scientific facts; building scenery 
for plays; weaving cloth for pioneer clothing; shaping and 
decorating clay as did the Indians, Egyptians, and Greeks; 
sketching costumes of the days of the French Revolution; 
constructing medieval castles; drawing maps like those 
studied by Columbus; learning illuminated lettering; all such 


“Hannibal Crossing the Alps”, papier-mache with painted backdrop, by eighth grade core class at the Eastern High School. 



















Art has many values, differing in importance ac- 
cording to the differing needs of children. Art may 
strengthen intellectual power, afford emotional 
satisfaction, develop appreciation, sharpen insight. 





experiences are a vital and necessary part of learning—all 
make our cultural heritage very real to the child. 

Even during early childhood there is an urgent need for 
the child to communicate his impressions to others. From 
prehistoric times boys and girls have made images from 
snow; they have patted mud into cakes and pies or people; 
they have constructed hills and castles of sand; and they have 
scratched symbols and pictures in the earth. Wise adults, 
then, see to it that little children have mud or clay for 
squeezing, and sticks and rocks for building. One four-year- 
old girl enrolled in a nursery was unable to communicate 
except through guttural sounds, gestures, and temper tan- 
trums. She was given complete freedom in building with the 
large blocks, playing with wet clay, and experimenting 
with colors at the easels. As she lost herself in creative 
activities and expressed her own feelings through visual 
forms, she became relaxed. Repressions and fears gave way 
to expressions which furnished much-needed emotional out- 
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“My Granddaddy Has a Turkey Farm”, left, by a second grader. Right, “The Three Bears”, made by a fourth grade student. 


lets. Almost simultaneously with the development of the 
ability to put feelings into visual representations came the 
ability to put ideas into words. The first words she was able 
to say were ‘‘red,"’ “‘paint,’’ and “‘color.”’ 

Art activities in the classroom offer emotional satisfaction 
to many children. Timid ones, through the creation of a 
lovely picture, are able to express their innermost feelings 
Extroverts find great happiness in the manual dexterity re- 
quired for ‘sculpting’ a figure. Dorothy Baruch, in New 
Ways in Discipline (McGraw Hill, 1949), suggests that 
children be allowed to paint or draw pictures of the things of 
which they are afraid. This, she says, can not only serve as a 
source of enlightenment to the adult, but can also offer 
healthful therapeutic value for the child. So often, an 
intellectually-slow child is slow because he is insecure. A 
pattern of failure has teen set until his mental attitude 
is one of defeat and helplessness. Those who recognize his 
need know that before he is able to learn the skill subjects 
he must achieve success at something. Many times boys 
and girls reach adolescence without having been successful 
at any one thing during their entire school life. 


where creative experiences can not only enrich the lives of 


Here is 


such children, but may also save them for society. 

A junior high school boy who had grown up in a broken 
home, with fear, frustration, and insecurity ingredients of 
the first six years of his school life, was accepted as a failure 
and considered by his classmates as the ‘“dumbbell’’ of the 
group. When he entered junior high school, a skillful art 
teacher recognized the need of this boy for a new pattern— 
a pattern of success. He became her assistant, and the art 
room became “his room."’ He loved the ‘orderly confusion” 
of it, the odors of paste and paint; and, most of all, he loved 
the opportunity it afforded him to be someone of worth. 
After success in the field of creative activity came success 
in academic fields and his entire school pattern changed. 
Similar accounts could be given to show how art meets the 
needs of the intellectually-gifted child. He needs problems 
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to solve that enable him to use his mental powers to the 
fullest. Creative activities of all kinds can help strengthen 
these powers; the building of models, designing of clothes, 
the creating of sculptured forms, the painting of landscapes, 
the planning of cities, the designing of cars—all of these can 
be a challenge to the bright child. 

In today's schools children have many experiences—some 
of them real, others vicarious. Trips, television, radio, films, 
comic books, and story books play a role in the total de- 
velopment of children. A world in transition from mechani- 
cal to atomic power is a world of wonder, of mystery, of 
excitement, and of challenge. Today's children are stim- 
ulated by the miracles of today's universe. Viktor Lowenfeld 
states in Creative and Mental Growth (Macmillan, 1955) 
that ‘‘the urge for expression will come only through intense 
experience."’ Natalie Robinson Cole contends in The Arts 
in the Classroom (John Day, 1940) that “children cannot 
create out of a vacuum. 


and be fired to say it.’’ 


They must have something to say 
The Chinese have expressed the 
same thought in their philosophy: ‘‘in order to paint a fish, 
one must become a fish.”’ 

Children are born with the souls of artists. They see the 
They respond to 
the musical tones of frogs, insects, and birds; of water run- 
ning over rocks, and of the bleat of little lambs. Children 
love bright, happy colors; sunshine and shadow; rain and 
snow. They seem to be very near to the Creator, for they 
are more aware than any other of His creatures of the frailty 
of a flower’s petal or of a butterfly’s wing; of the majesty of 
wind and rain and of sun and stars. 


beauty and mystery of cloud formations. 


As they respond to 
God's beauty, it seems as though their small hands nest 
in His, as He reminds them that His eye is on the sparrow 


and He knows the lilies of the field. 


Marjorie Mix Straub is supervisor of art in the Jefferson 
County, Kentucky, schools, an area surrounding Louisville. 
The Louisville schools also have an excellent art program. 





Roberta Thresher 


An art supervisor and teacher pleads the case against 
poster contests in the elementary school. Here is 
an excellent presentation of arguments art teachers 


have had difficulty in communicating to principals. 


Please, Mr. Principal, mo more posters! 


| can tell by the big smile you're wearing that it's Poster 
Contest Time again. Ass your art supervisor, | am determined 
to get a few words in first. You are a nice guy, Mr. Principal, 
and | like you. You are doing a fine job in your depart- 
ment, and | like to come to your school. | like my work, 
too, and | would like to do a good job in my department. 
One of the things | would like to do most is to abolish the 
Massive Participation Poster Contest. To some extent | think 
| can see how this poster business looks to you. The ideals 
supported by these contests are necessary and admirable: 
Brotherhood, Safety, Health, Kindness to Animals, and so 
on. Only a real varmint would speak out against them. 
Such contests provide a chance for recognition of individual 


| can tell by the smile that it’s poster contest time again. 





















































DRAWING BY AUTHOR 


pupil talent, prestige for your school, and a chance for every 
pupil in the school to participate. In addition, it provides 
an opportunity for the art teacher to teach something besides, 
or along with, art. Breathes there an art supervisor with 
soul so dead she does not at once leap to this challenge? 

Indeed there is, and you've got her. Of course, it's not 
the causes | object to, it's the contests. A\nd then only when 
massively participated in by elementary schools such as ours 
First of all, let's examine this item, the poster, which | am 
about to mass produce on my magic assembly line. Do you 
know what a poster is, Mr. Principal? It is a strictly adult 
concept. It is also one of the most deceivingly simple forms 
of art. They look so easy. Just a few letters and a couple 
of thingamajigs. Nothing to it. Well, a poster consists of 
two things, an original idea and the purest of design. 

We don't have to discuss original ideas; everybody 
knows how hard they are to come by. But what about de- 
sign? To compose a poster an artist must use highly devel- 
oped senses and skills; and please note the word “‘artist.”’ 
In order to arrive at a good design there must be effective 
color relationships, composition know-how, great lettering 
ability, and above all, restraint. There is also intelligence, 
inspiration, intuition and talent. Not to mention time and 
honest sweat. Posters are a highly specialized field and 
represent a culmination of experience and study. They also 
have a distinct purpose and function. It might not be wrong 
to say that a poor poster is no poster at all. It might not 
even be absurd to say that asking an elementary school child 
to produce a poster is like asking him to make an atomic 
submarine, except that chances are he knows what a sub- 
marine is. 

Oh, come now, you say. Of course we don't expect 
professional results. The learning experience and the group 
participation are the important things, after all. Let's take 
learning. What is learned during a poster contest? Nothing 
that isn’t a part of the regular school art program. Every 
time a child designs a booklet or arranges a bulletin board 
he is using the principles of poster work, but with the ad- 
vantages that the subject matter is clear in his mind and he 
knows what he is doing and why. There is apt to be more 
work on lettering in a poster contest, but | would not care to 
state that any more is learned. Remember, we are talking 
about grades one through six. A high school or even some 
junior high school art classes might be different, but the 
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When poster contests come in my philosophy gets booted out. 


approach necessary for poster work is out of place in the 
elementary grades. 

And as for this group participation, why must everybody 
get into this particular act? The children who benefit most 
from a poster contest are the talented ones, especially if 
they win. One national contest gives as a prize a year's 
scholarship to art school. But | don't teach primarily for the 
talented; my business is with the large number of untalented, 
and my efforts are directed toward improving the apprecia- 
tion of art on the ground level, so to speak. When the poster 
contest comes in the door, my philosophy gets booted right 
out the window. I'm sick of this, Mr. Principal. 

My final argument concerns time. There isn't enough. 
| visit your classes once a month. That means for the entire 
year, as long as my health and the weather hold out, | have 
a maximum of ten visits to each room. | have things | want 
to do in these visits. | can do posters. | have done posters. 
But I'm asking you to think of the sacrifice. Sacrifices are 
worthwhile if they make way for something of great value. 
To teach posters | must give one lesson to explain what they 
are. (No, Johnny, a poster is not a picture.) One lesson 
on lettering. (No, Miss Smith, we will not be able to use 
your stencil letters.) One lesson on trial arrangements. One 
lesson for final work. And this does not include additional 
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hours spent by the classroom teacher. Oh, and somewhere 
in between there is a discussion of Safety, Brotherhood, or 
whatever. 

Now, is there a solution? Probably, in spite of the fact 
that | am still secretly in favor of forgetting the whole thing, 
and | suspect you are still planning a bigger and better 
poster contest. Let's start with the understanding that our 
school is to be represented in the next contest that comes 
along. (A point for you.) Then let's talk a little about what 
the art program is all about, settling for the incomplete state- 
ment that in this connection we want entries of the highest 
possible artistic merit which at the same time represent 
honestly the ability of the elementary school child. (A 
point for me.) And who is to do this? Some, but not all 
Either a small select group or a class or two who have inter- 
est and ability and hopefully, a willing teacher. The teacher 
would work under my supervision and direction, and | would 
be able to give her extra time if the whole school wasn’t 
working on the same project. Such ascheme would give you 
better posters; it would make less of a dent in my art pro- 
gram; it would relieve teachers from doing work for which 
they are not trained; and most of all, it would free us all for 
more important things. How about it? 


Roberta Thresher, formerly elementary art supervisor for the 
schools of Tewksbury, Massachusetts, is in a new position 
as director of elementary art for the Reading, Massachusetts 
public schools. Somewhat similar problems facing the high 
schools will be covered by another writer in a future issue. 


SCHOOL ARTS PLANS FOR THE YEAR 


Approximately half of the articles in the average issue of 
School A\rts are devoted to a theme for the month, while the 
remaining articles are devoted to other areas and age levels 
in order to provide a balance. This assures readers at the 
various levels and interests of a maximum amount of useful 
and interesting material with each issue. We urge writers 
to submit articles while the experience is fresh and when the 
spirit moves them instead of waiting for any particular issue, 
especially since articles are scheduled three to five months 
in advance of any given issue. Themes for the current 
volume year are as follows: (September) Drawing as a Tool 
for Communication; (October) Creativity, Keystone of the 
Curriculum; (November) Crafts in the Art Program; (De- 
cember) Design and Space Organization; (January) Paint- 
ing, Basic Activity in School Art; (February) Art Materials; 
(March) Contests and Competitions in School Art; (April) 
Special Issue by Art Education Students; (May) Art in 


Everyday Living; (June) International Children's Art Issue. 


A folder of suggestions for writers is available by writing 


Editorial Office, 400 Woodland Drive, Buffalo, New York. 















Newark’s Arts Workshop is a place and not simply an 
activity. Adjoining the city art education office, 
it provides exhibitions and lending services as well 


as facilities for in-service training of teachers. 


Ralph M. Lordi 











NEWARK’S BUSY 
ARTS WORKSHOP 


The Newark, New Jersey public schools maintain an Arts 
Workshop in connection with the headquarters of the de- 
partment of art education, situated in the heart of our city, 
where it is accessible by transportation and for parking. 
The Workshop consists of an office for the director of art 
education and his assistants, with one large room for teacher 
activity and demonstrations. This room contains equip- 
ment and material needed to implement the Arts Workshop 
program, such as a potter's wheel, press for graphic arts and 
printing, silk screen facilities, ceramic and enameling kilns, 














and many others too numerous to mention. In addition, we 
have two galleries which display a graphic, self-explanatory 
exhibition of the art work of the Newark Public Schools. 
The Arts Workshop serves as an after-school clinic where 
teachers come for help in improving their work, and for quid- 
ance in solving their art problems. An example: Our Arts 
Workshop staf teacher will demonstrate puppetry tech- 











: é An in-service workshop in crafts for the elementary teacher. 
niques for teachers and classes from elementary schools, in 


response to their desire to learn about this old craft, which 
has lately grown in popularity. 

Each year we hold a Christmas Crafts Festival Exhibition, 
with displays and demonstrations of Christmas ideas to 
stimulate elementary classroom teachers. This has been 
very popular, and teachers each year request that it be 
repeated. A\ll art displayed is made by the children in the 
Newark elementary schools and submitted by their teachers. 
It is not intended that these conceptions be copied. While 
teachers are shown how these were made, we expect them 


Teachers experience ceramics, Newark Arts Workshop. 























to be used as incentives for making other original ornaments 
rather than imitating those shown. 

In order that teachers and members of the community 
may observe the art work created in the Newark Public 
Schools, an exhibition of two- and three-dimensional work 
from the kindergarten through high school is displayed. 
Many visitors, teachers and classes visit these exhibitions. 
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Parents and children visit exhibitions held by the workshop. 


Art teacher and children discuss color print in collection. 


To keep the teachers of Newark abreast of the latest trends 
and developments in the field of art education, exhibitions 
of contemporary work are obtained from leaders in the field, 
and are displayed in our galleries. In addition, many port- 
folios, slides, and samples of art work are organized for 


reference material. When small amounts of art supplies are 
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needed in an emergency that does not permit ordering 
through regular channels, the workshop supplies the material 
from its stock, in order to insure continuity of the work in the 
schools. 

The whole key to the Arts Workshop in-service courses is 
creative participation, experimenting and exploring by the 
teacher in situations in which she can share and exchange 
ideas with others. One means of creating such favorable 
situations is the series of in-service professional improvement 
courses held each year. The classes meet for fifteen weekly 
sessions, a total of thirty hours. For each thirty-hour unit 
of in-service study, the Newark Board of Education gives its 
teachers a three-point credit toward advancement on the 
salary schedule. Teachers become enriched through the 
pleasure and ejoyment they derive from the relaxed learn- 
ing atmosphere of the courses. We clarify the development 
and growth of children through the arts, and aid teachers in 
finding various approaches helpful in developing the crea- 
tive outlets of children. In these classes, we endeavor to 
maintain an informal and democratic atmosphere where all 
can express themselves openly both orally and artistically. 

In these work sessions, the teachers develop enthusiasm, 
inspiration, and confidence in themselves. The dormant 
spark that lies in all gradually becomes a flame of en- 
thusiasm, challenging and motivating, and spreads to 
original thought and creativity. Creative experience ac- 
tivity on the part of the teacher overflows into her classroom, 
where boys and girls feel that the teacher is imaginative 
and original in her ideas. Among the in-service courses we 
have offered our teachers are: Workshop in Art Survey (art 
appreciation), Ceramics, Elementary Crafts, Creative Paint- 
ing (color-form), Enameling on Metal, Elementary Puppetry, 
Creative Design, Stenciling and Silk Screen. The instructors 
are usually teachers in the department of art education who 
are outstanding in the subjects they present, and who, 
through their own work, are familiar with the problems which 
confront the teacher in the classroom. 

Since the opening of the Arts Workshop, an ever- 
increasing number of teachers have taken advantage of its 
facilities and services. In addition to the reference materials 
organized for their use, there is a small lending library of 
art books, including art histories, biographies of artists, 
A print 
collection of over two hundred color paintings and a core 
of hundreds of art slides are available for reference, and may 
also be borrowed for classroom use for a period of two weeks. 
We are constantly aware of the importance the in-service 
course, exhibitions, and art demonstrations have in the 
development of the art program in the elementary schools, 
in particular. 
receive from teachers on that level for teacher-helps, dem- 
onstrations . 


works on the various art fields, and magazines 


It can be gauged by the many requests we 
. . and more Workshop courses! 
Ralph M. Lordi is director of art education in the Newark, 


New Jersey public schools. Unique and worthy of emulation 
are the workshop and exhibitions rooms adjoining art office. 















Edna Meibohm Lindemann 


First of a series of articles on art and the home. 





People are born, live, and die in houses. 
some structure somwhere ‘‘home.”’ 


Everyone calls 
These homes run the 
gamut in cost, in desirability of location, in adequacy of 
facilities for personal needs, and in enjoyment offered. Houses 
and homes are designed objects. Children and youths can 
learn to be critical of these designs, to judge their effective- 


Such 


improvements can contribute immeasurably to the largest, 


ness, and to do something toward improving them. 


most intimate, inclusive,and potentially practicable problems 
of design with which students and teachers can deal. Yet 
when approached through the child's experience in the house 
and his family's varied demands upon the structure, they 
become meaningful and manageable. 

Home design is a common daily experience and cannot 
be avoided. 
home design through their membership in the family group. 
Their needs must be met as well as those of adults. 


It should be enriched. Children participate in 


Home 
design is not solely a parental responsibility, nor should it 
be assigned to friends, neighbors, department stores, nor 


relegated to the land of dreams. If children are to develop 








a full consciousness of the home, complete enjoyment of and 
responsibility toward the home in day-to-day living, they 
need to become involved with the home as a designed 
object. Children can become sensitive to the visual and 
functional aspects of the home. They often notice inept 
organization of facilities and eye-sores which parents have 
Children can 
objectively pose such questions as: Is this chair or table or 
dish necessary? Ils this article useful or beautiful? Can this 


waste space be utilized? 


assumed necessary for the past dozen years. 


ls our home cluttered? Can we 
improve the effectiveness of our storage space? Can our 
house be made more spacious? Children can measure their 
own effectiveness in answering such questions by the way in 
which they design their own play corners or their bedrooms. 

A well-designed home is both a physical and spiritual 
delight. It incorporates the qualities of a well-designed 
tool which functions perfectly for its operator, and of a fine 
sculpture which gives powerful individual expression to an 
idea. At stake here are such notable concepts of home 
design as Louis Sullivan's “form follows function,” Frank 
Lloyd Wright's ‘‘organic architecture,"’ and Mies Van der 
Rohe’s ‘‘less is more."’ Study of such concepts is certainly 
profitable to the teacher who plans to assist with the improve- 


INVOLVING CHILDREN AND YOUTH IN HOME IMPROVEMENT 
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Younger members of the family may contribute to improve- 





ments in the home. Designing a play area may be a start. 
Here an older student re-designs a closet into a study corner. 









In fact, he needs to develop and 
exercise awareness of his environment by keeping abreast of 
professional developments in the field of home design. There 


ment of home design. 














is no substitute for the study of creative, original planning as 








recorded in professional architectural journals, such as 
Architectural Forum, House and Home, Architectural 
Record, Arts and Architecture, and Interiors; and in the 
popular newsstand magazines of higher quality, as House 
Beautiful and House and Garden. Nor can anything take 
the place of personal inspection of well-planned structures. 
Furthermore, the teacher must put his own house in order, 
making certain that he is so unhappy and dissatisfied with 
less than good design in his own home as to make the 
necessary changes and improvements. By increasing his own 
sensitiveness to the qualities of well-designed home facilities 












































he equips himself to foster and feed this awareness in others 





To project and develop the concept that a home should 
specifically, succinctly, and artistically meet the needs of 
its occupants, the teacher will do well to deal with reality, 
The student must think, feel, and 
understand architecture not as a “‘fine art," but as something 




















with actual situations. 








with which every person, including himself, has contact 








Each student should have a part in choosing a project in home 
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Wall hangings, other objects can be designed for the home. 


design which is of interest to him. A thorough knowledge of 


the conditions and circumstances which may have a bearing 
on the solution of the project is vital. 


Projects that may 
appeal are: replanning the classroom in which the student 


works, designing a play corner for the home or a smoking 
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room for students, redesigning a specific home somewhat 
typical of the neighborhood and occupied by cooperative 
of the youthful designer, or, better still, redesign- 
ing some parts or the whole of the child’s own home 

It will not do to ignore the subject and problem of home 
designing in order to avoid or prevent the possible risk that 
all of the child's whims and fancies will not be carried out 


‘clients’ 


Limitations are always imposed. Even when a professional 
architect designs an embassy for India, or a home for a 
Hollywood star, or a low-cost apartment for Joe Smith, this 
is true. Edward Stone's design for the United States Embassy 
in India with its low open plan and grills of pierced marble 
was designed to relate with the native architecture of India 
and the mode of living in the hot climate. Children will be 
more responsible family members as they learn consciously 
to evaluate home design within the limitations of their 
environment. 

Since the ultimate purpose of projecting the home as a 
designed object is to enhance the beauty of family life and 
not merely the external esthetics, the teacher must exercise 
caution. The student is not undertaking to revolutionize 
the home nor by constant complaints and exhibitions of dis- 
satisfaction to coerce distrauxht parents into making im- 
provements beyond their financial ability The prudent 
teacher will help the student to find some improvements he 
can make, some good solutions for a low budget and within 
the reasonable limitations of the situation. To insure some 
immediate satisfaction the child should plan some small part 
of the redesigned room or house which he is able to construct, 
or paint, or sew, and complete. He may make a wall hang- 
ing, a picture, a sculpture, a rug, or refinish a piece of 
furniture, and the like. Is it not possible that a student can 
learn to plan and to improve his planning ability through 
the process of making tangible plans and evaluating them, 
even though he may not translate the plans into reality? 
The more we exercise our physical muscles, the stronger we 
become. The more real and actual problems we solve, the 
more alert and sensitive we become to ways of solving them. 

We approach the problem of the child designing or re- 
designing his home from the viewpoint that the home offers 
both shelter and other facilities that are adequate to meet the 
needs of the occupants. Pedagogically this brings us face 
to face with four salient questions: (1) How can a child 
become aware that the physical home exists for the purpose 
of making convenient and pleasant the things he, other mem- 
bers of the family, and friends do in the home? (2) How 
can a child determine ways and means to improve his home? 
(3) How can a child make proposals for changing or re- 
designing his home and judge their quality? (4) How can 
a child be helped in presenting his proposals to his family 
and in bringing about possible improvements thereby? 


Dr. Edna Meibohn Lindemann is associate professor of art, 
State University of New York College of Education, Buffalo. 
Her extensive study and professional experience in interior 
and architectural design make this series very significant. 











Third of a series of articles based on visits to the 


studios of living artists. An art teacher asks the 


questions you would ask, gets the artist’s answers, 
brings you her impression of the artist as a person. 


Louise Elliott Rago 


WE VISIT WITH 
i. RICE PEREIRA 






It was an exhilarating experience for me to have the oppor- 
tunity to be so graciously received at Miss Pereira's studio. 
Since all of you could not be there with me, telling you about 
it is the next best thing. It was interesting to note that the 
accessories in Miss Pereira’s apartment reflected the same 
color combinations she uses in her paintings. 


of lavender, pinks and blues. 


Lovely hues 
The whole atmosphere was 
one of strict femininity; and, being a woman, | was delighted 
to see that she was not trying to compete with men in the 
art field. | mentioned to Miss Pereira that | had read and 
studied her profound written works on structure and optics, 
and philosophical studies of space, but that | wanted to 
attempt to write in a simple manner so that more people 
could learn about her paintings and her beliefs. Miss 
Pereira considers herself a classicist painter. She says that 
her paintings do not belong to any preconceived category 
or school. The paintings are their own school. ‘‘l am their 
student,’’ she says. During the course of our conversation | 
asked Miss Pereira several questions starting with one that 
particularly intrigues me. 

Mrs. Rago: Since you are an expert in the field, Miss 
Pereira, can you tell me why you think people want to 
create? 

Miss Pereira: Why, why, why does he create? | suppose 
it is as simple as this, ‘‘He Believes."’ The artist has no choice. 
His life and creation are synonymous. Creation is a pre- 
conditioned gift. It is predestined. Frankly, the way is not 
easy. The artist goes through hell in order to discover 
And, no matter where his work may lead him, the 
artist personally must assume responsibility for his con- 
victions. However, | do not feel that the creative spirit can 
flourish and bear fruit in an atmosphere contaminated by 
the putrefaction of conformism for the very reason that the 
creative soul is particular and individual. It can be suf- 
focated, and even extinguished altogether, in a society with- 


heaven. 

















ae 





Miss Pereira has been elected a life member, International 
Institute of Arts and Letters, Lindau-Bodensee, Switzerland. 


out ideals and respect for the individual. For example, the 
Renaissance produced great geniuses. There was a curiosity 
regarding the world and ideas. 


made 


Great discoveries were 
Whereas, during the expansion of the Roman 
Empire the lack of human values and the negative attitude 
on the part of the populace with regard to ideas precipitated 
the dark ages which followed the fall of Rome. It is a mistake 

A creative 
artist either exalts human experience, or he contributes some- 
thing to culture which heretofore had been missing. Thus 
the creative individual extends the knowledge of the world 
and human experience. 


to believe that everyone is a creative artist. 


Mrs. Rago: Since spiritual means something different for 
different people, would you like to elaborate on this for me? 

Miss Pereira: The artist can never be caught in the inde- 
terminate disintegration of the chaotic emptiness of the finite 
Art is rooted 
in a profound belief in a power greater than man. The artist 
transcends death and the perishable finite world so that the 
God is 
The creative spirit is above and 
beyond. The perishable is related to order, beauty and the 


world with its paradoxes and contradictions 


continuity of life is preserved in time and eternity. 
equated with creation. 




















Why people create 
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The Spirit of Unity, by |. Rice Pereira, F.1. A. L. Her title is Fellow of International Arts and Letters, a rare honor. 


ideal of man’s perfection. Similarly, al! great religions 
are rooted in the same ideal of perfection. 

Mrs. Rago: Can you give me some inkling as to how you 
crystallize your ideas? Can you describe the creative 
process? 

Miss Pereira: | must admit that this question baffles me; 
especially the part describing the creative process. How 
can one describe a creative process? It is the same as the 
mystery of life. | can only say that one believes in an idea 
or an ideal. Underneath, or what motivates the work, is the 
desire for meaning in the light of something becoming 
intelligible to the consciousness. 

Mrs. Rago: We often hear about art and its relationship 
to life—Miss Pereira, how does your work relate to life? 

Miss Pereira: \t is an expression of experience; experi- 
ence is life. To be in life, means experience. Since man, 
of his own necessity for development, depends on conscious 
knowledge regarding something, his creative work must make 
something intelligible to the understanding; he must make 
life meaningful. The artist gives form and content to his 
own experience; and, because it is both personal and im- 
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personal; particular and universal; his work extends and 
synthesizes experience on higher and higher levels of 
consciousness. 

Mrs. Rago: What do you believe is the importance of 
art to the great mass of people? 

Miss Pereira: | would say that to the great mass of people, 
it can only be hoped that awareness and sensibilities are 
stimulated and developed. But the artist makes his contribu- 
tion to life in terms of adding to, and enlarging, the conscious- 
ness of a society; always toward the evolution of culture. 

Miss Pereira declares that the classical definition of an 
artist is one who gives meaning to the spirit of his age by 
extending the horizon of knowledge and opening up new 
thresholds of experience. Miss Pereira believes that there is 
no egoism in great art. Although the individual gives birth 
to creation through his own personality; all great art tran- 
scends the personal and is impersonal and universal. 


Louise Elliott Rago teaches art in the Wheatley School, at 
East Williston, Long Island, New York. She is a graduate 
student at New York University department of art education. 
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Both public schools and professional art schools 
**seem” to be placing less emphasis on drawing with 
more emphasis on color, design, abstraction, etc. 

Is this true? If so, is the trend good or bad? 


Dana P. Vaughan, dean, Cooper Union Art School, New 
York City, says: | can speak only for professional art schools 
in relation to this question. It is my impression that there is 
more emphasis on drawing rather than less. The change has 
come in the interpretation of drawing. Previous to the last 
twenty years or so, drawing was limited in most educators’ 
minds to representative delineation of a particularly visual 
form—that of the human figure. This trend of a broader 
interpretation of drawing as a fundamental discipline is all 
to the good. 


Hans J. Barschel, advertising design instructor, School of 
Art and Design, Rochester Institute of Technology, Rochester, 
New York, says: Yes, it is true, that art schools today place 
more emphasis on the stimulation of the artistic rather than 
on mere skills and techniques. This has the advantage, as 
we found out, that the creativity in young art students is 
being brought out in the early stages of their professional 
training. However, drawing is not neglected but is done 
creatively and not from plaster casts. A freshman course 
called Creative Sources, for instance, which deals with 
methods of investigating the environment and applying these 
experiences to personal meaning, teaches drawing in a 
meaningful and creative manner. Four years later the senior 
students still draw creatively from nature, which has become 
their most valuable creative source, and use this research 
material for applied advertising design and _ illustration 
assignments. This course is called Creative Drawing. We 


strongly believe in meaningful drawing classes! 


Mary C. Cole, director, division of art, Chicago Public 
Schools, Chicago, Illinois, says: Boys and girls naturally 
tend to record their ideas and experiences in art through 
drawing. Rather than being de-emphasized in our art 
program, the world of drawing has been vastly expanded. 
Today many tools, media and materials such as, brayers, 
brushes, and felt-tipped pens are considered valid drawing 
implements. If a pupil feels insecure in drawing with the 
more traditional pencil or charcoal he may be encouraged, 
Stitchery 
also is employed frequently as a means of aiding the pupil 
in developing a feeling of security in drawing. Activities 
developed to guide the pupil in the improvement of his 
drawing ability may be very easily merged with an art 
program which emphasizes all facets of design. 


for example, to draw through manipulating wire. 


John A. Ghrist, assistant professor of art, State Teachers 
College, Indiana, Pennsylvania, says: The considerations 


of design are basic to all art. The characteristics of good 


issues of the day 


design are present in the masterpieces of all ages. In the 
fine arts, expression is not dependent on drawing; in the 
field of art education, drawing has interest for a few special- 
ists; but a knowledge of design and color relationships has 
universal application. The camera has made the human 
recording of visual accuracy, as part of the training of an 
artist, of relatively minor importance. The present emphasis 
is where it belongs, on the basics of art with the broadest 
application for the most people. 


Alfred P. Maurice, director, Kalamazoo Art Center, Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan, says: Assuming drawing from objects 
to be the subject here, | believe minor emphasis is given 
to drawing in the art programs of the majority of public 
schools, but that it is still given major emphasis in 
professional art schools. In art, as in other fields, one 
works from his concrete experiences to abstract ideas. 
Drawings are the studies through which one arrives at ab- 
stractions. For this reason drawing must be the foundation of 
any art program. But let drawing be a genuine process of 
study and not learning by rote of facile techniques which 
marked the teaching of drawing in the past. 


Elizabeth Mack, director of art education, public schools, 
Charlotte, North Carolina, says: In the public schools we 
are often so pleased when students produce an abstract piece 
of work, in which they have expressed themselves creatively 
in color and design, that we have come to overlook the 
teaching of drawing. Some students may be developing the 
attitude that drawing is not important, others who feel a 
real need for learning to draw are buying books to learn 
something about drawing. It would be much better if we 
people in art education would devote some time to the study 
of this. | also feel that professional art schools need to 
include more courses in drawing; many of our art teachers 
come from these schools. 


The purpose of this page is to get people to think about 
somewhat controversial issues, and we can hardly hope to 
provide complete answers. For one thing, it is apparent 
that there are widely-differing definitions of the word 
“drawing,” accounting in part for lack of agreement as to 
whether it is being emphasized or de-emphasized. Still-life, 
cast, and figure drawing (my age is showing) endeavored to 
teach careful observation and faithful recording of what was 
observed. While | consider myself a long-time convert to 
contemporary idioms, and | wouldn't want to overdo any dull 
disciplines, | sometimes wonder whether an occasional student 
might occasionally profit from drawing discipline.—Editor 
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CHARLES ROBERTSON, REID HASTIE, RALPH BEELKE, JOHN LEMBACH 


Officers of the National Art Education Association meeting 
during the 1959 convention, Hotel Commodore, N. Y. C. 


RON MAXWELL, GRATIA GROVES, EUGENIA NOWLIN, TOM LINACRE 


RICHARD MICHERDZINSKI, STANLEY CZURLES, IVAN JOHNSON 


HOGG OF CANADA, HASTIE OF U.S., GAITSKELL OF CANADA 


N.A.E. A. CONVENTION 


These photos by William H. Milliken, Jr., give a 
suggestion of the cordiality and informality which 
prevailed outside of the serious discussions. Art 
people representing all educational levels attended. 


ANN BALLARIAN, VICTOR D'AMICO 


VINCENT POPOLIZIO, RALPH WICKISER 


ROBERT BERTOLLI, ROBERT CHOATE 


NAOMI DIETZ, RUTH HALVORSEN 








important new advance in §@™pol art brushes... 


Delta's constant research answers a 
troublesome problem. School chil- 
dren abuse brushes—yet these brushes 
must last through an entire year. 
Eventually, ferrules loosen from the 
handles—brushes become difficult to 
use — the children are deprived of 
their basic art tool. 


The answer? PERMALOCK! 


Delta has developed a new, exclu- 
sive process for bonding the ferrule 
to the handle so securely that it will 
not loosen or turn, Dipping in water 
or paint will not alter the bond in 
any way—it is totally unaffected by 
humidity and temperature changes. 
It is permanent! 


All “School Approved” brushes by 
Delta are PERMALOCKed. Another 
reason for Delta’s continuing leader- 
ship in the school art brush field—de- 
serving your continuing confidence, 


Write on school stationery for descriptive folder 


and wall chart describing types of brushes and their uses in schools, 120 south columbus ave 


mount vernon, n.y. 


oo 
FI I] with new HIGGINS 
automatic drawing ink dispenser 
Just a slight movement of your hand, 


and HIGGINS new drawing ink dispenser 


, x fills ruling pens automatically — 
3 faster, easier, than ever before! 
"< SPEEDS UP INK TRACING BY 32% 
V 4 , 
‘ Ink bottle sits securely on 
\ non-skid rubber base. 
Gentlest touch on lever lifts 


stopper, brings pen filler 
into position. Zip—your pen 
is filled! No mess, no waste. 
Pen filler may be rotated 
for most convenient filling 
angle. Lever may be clamped 
down so bottle stays open 
when you use dip pen. 





Easiest, fastest way to 
fill a ruling pen! 
See HIGGINS new time and 


work-saving INK-A-MATIC now 
at art and stationery stores. . 


HIGGINS 1N& co. INC. 


BROOKLYN NEW YORK 
The basic art medium since 1880 





NEW 


PASTE © PEN 


The EXEC Paste Pen is the quick, 
neat way to paste. Never leaks, 
gums up or dries out . . . never a 
mess, even in the hands of young- 
sters. Economical, too... you “‘pen- 
point”’ the paste exactly where it is 
needed without wasting a drop. 


REFILL 
Reloads pen 
five times 


Pen already filled with over 5,000 paste dots. Paste 
dries in seconds. Rubs off clean like rubber cement. 


SPECIAL SCHOOL PRICES 
Pen...41.00 Refill...70¢ 


The fast, 
clean way to stick 
paper to anything . 


A DOT AND 
IT’S DONE! 


1001 CLASSROOM 
J08S —_ EASY 


CHa 


MOUNTING ON 
WINDOWS OR WALLS 


BOOK COVERS 


SCRAPBOOKS AND 
ALBUMS 


ARTS AND CRAFTS 
WRAPPING PACKAGES 





Classroom Proven in Thousands of Schools 
Now Available Through Better School Suppliers 


DISTRIBUTORS EAST 625 west 140th street, New York 31, N.Y. 





ITEMS OF 
INTEREST 


Workshop in Ceramics To meet in- 
creased requests for workshops, American 
Art Clay Company has expanded this 
service and has arranged with Mr. Carlie 
Tart to conduct traveling workshops in 
ceramics in the southeastern states during the 
1959-60 school year. Mr. Tart has a B.A. 
from the University of Miami and M.S. in 
Art Education from Florida State University 
He has taught in the public schools of Flori- 
da and one year at Florida State Univeristy. 
For detailed information concerning Amaco 
Traveling Workshops and how to arrange 
for one in your area, write American Art 
Clay Company, Indianapolis 24, Indiana 


Ink Dispenser A new kind of drawing 
ink dispenser called Ink-A-Matic has been 
developed by the Higgins Ink Company of 
Brooklyn, New York. The device permits 
artists and draftsmen to fill drafting instru- 
ments almost automatically—with one hand 
and to keep one hand on his work all the 
time. The ink bottle stands securely in non- 
skid rubber base. A gentle touch on the 
lever at the side lifts the stopper, brings pen 
filler into position. Pen may be rotated for 
most convenient filling angle. Lever may 
be clamped back so bottle stays open when 
dip pen is used. Your dealer will be glad to 
supply this useful and time-saving item 


New Pastels Weber Costello has an- 
nounced a new pastel product, Alphacolor 
Hi-Fi Grays. The new pastel set provides a 
series of graduated grays with 5 warm gray 
pastels, 5 cool grays, 1 jet black and 1 
opaque white. They are manufactured in 
square sticks, 76’’ x 2%"’, and packaged in 
the patented Palle-Tray, a plastic tray with 
each pastel held in a separate compartment. 
For further information, write to Weber 
Costello Company, Chicago Heights, Illinois. 


SAY YOU SAW IT 
IN SCHOOL ARTS 





HE 
WANTS 
ROMAN 
= 1 | ir = 


GOTHIC 


Why argue? Everybody wins with SPEEDBALL. Five styles and 36 points 


.. 4 Steel 
Brushes. . 


. give you the widest choice of lettering combinations or finished drawings with 
a flair. For professional work specify SPEEDBALL. 


BRUSHES FLICKERS ~ 


C. HOWARD HUNT Pen Co., Camden 1, N.J. 





AMACO 


has everything for the 
FOR POTTERY 


CLAYS * GLAZES * DECORATING COLORS 
free catalog on request 


ceramic craftsman: KILNS 
AND METAL ENAMELING * POTTERS' WHEELS 


* METAL ENAMELS 


egy PE pene = 
F -. 


AMERICAN ART CLAY COMPANY «+ INDIANAPOLIS 24, INDIANA 





Let’s look under 
the hood of a 
KIMBERLY 


...and see what makes it go! 


Most artists take it for granted that KIMBERLY is 
America’s finest drawing pencil. But—if you'd like 
to know just why KIMBERLY gives you more uniform, 
smooth-drawing mileage... why it handles so effort- 
lessly over any drawing surface... how it can draw 
so long without wearing out or breaking down—let’s 
take a look under the hood: 

First, the KIMBERLY lead mixture contains a high 
percentage of costly Ceylon graphites. This makes 
each grade smoother, more uniform. 

This mixture is super-ground until each particle 
approaches one micron in size. (40 millionths of 
an inch.) 

Next these microscopic graphite particles are 
lubricated, then compressed under tremendous pres- 
sure into a tightly-knit, compact mass. This compres- 
sion process reduces porosity (pore space in the 
leads) to a minimum. 

The result: A strong, dense, long-wearing lead 
that holds a point and always lays down a uniform, 
opaque tine on any drawing surface — even mylar. 


See for Yourself: 


These two diagrams 

reveal the dramatic 

difference in lead 

density between an ws 

ordinary drawing Bite Sie ree 
pencil and the : : 

ntieeen KIMBERLY. pine 
DRAWING PENCIL KIMBERLY 

KIMBERLY’S are available in 22 accurately graded 
degrees based on European grading system. 

All wood casings are made of finest selected straight 
grain Western Cedar, specially treated with waxes for 
easy sharpening. 

Leads are “‘Carbo-welded” to wood by an exclusive bond- 
ing process that makes KIMBERLY so strong, it will 
withstand 4 times normal pressure. Points are virtually 
“breakproof”! 

It took 70 years of research and testing to perfect a 
pencil that satisfies all your creative needs. If you still 
have any doubts at all that KIMBERLY is America’s finest 
drawing pencil, call your art supply dealer — and try 
KIMBERLY yourself. Or write today on your letterhead for 
FREE SAMPLES. 


ENERAL [() 


PENCIL COMPANY 
69 FLEET STREET, JERSEY CITY 6, N. J. 





ew Book 


Art Workshop 
Leaders 
Planning Guide 


Edited by Dr. Howard Conant 
Chairman, Department of Art Education, New York University 


wORKSHOP 
LEADERS 


This book is a guide for art teachers and community group leaders con- 
cerned with organizing and conducting creative art workshops. It is 
based on recent studies conducted in a series of art workshop seminars at 


New York University. 


The brief, clearly stated text gives you the conclusions and recommenda- 
tions of thirty-seven highly qualified art educators, representing a cross 
section of the country and all educational levels, who devoted many 
days and seminar sessions to the subject of creative art workshops. You 
see in this book the net results of their experience and discussions sum- 
marized for you by Dr. Howard Conant, leader of the seminars. In 
addition to the text there are many action photographs of workshops, 
art classes and examples of children’s work which amplify and give 
visual meaning to the written material. 


This list of section headings gives you an idea of the wealth of practical 
and helpfu! information this book offers you: 


The Workshop Concept in Art Education Art Materials Manufacturers 

The Nature of Creative Teaching in Art and Distributors 

Art Workshop Planning Audio-visual Aids for Art Workshops 
Art Workshop Financing Films on Art Education 

Art Workshop Scheduling Evaluation and Follow-up of 

Art Workshop Publicity and Recruitment Art Workshop Experiences 

Art Workshop Leadership In-service and College Credit for 

Art Workshop Participants Art Workshop Participation 

Art Workshop Activities Bibliography of Recommended Books 
Art Workshop Materials and Magazines 


If you are planning workshops for teachers, community group leaders or 
others concerned with creative art activities for youngsters, you'll find 
much helpful material in this book. 44 pages, size 8% x 11, illustrated. 


Price $2.60 postpaid 


SSSR EVES a eee te), Bey ee 


DAVIS PUBLICATIONS, INC., Publishers of Schoo! Arts Magazine 
199 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass. 


Please send 


copies of ART WORKSHOP LEADERS 
PLANNING GUIDE at $2.60 each, postpaid 


Check for $ enclosed Send bill payable in 30 days 


Name 
Street 
City 


My School Address Is:_ 














Exclusive 

one pound brick 
cello-wrapped 
and quartered 


make good wvmpressions with 
ARTONE Plastolene 


No matter what the |.Q., any student will enjoy creative modeling 
for the sheer fun of it... when using Plastolene. 


A favorite among educators — Plastolene is a permanently 
plastic modeling clay, may be used over and over, is non-toxic, 
will not stain hands, odorless and very low in cost. 


Available in 11 beautiful and vividly pigmented colors including 
black and white, one and five pound bricks. 


LIMITED OFFER: Arts and Crafts Teachers write today for FREE 
sample and price list on school letterhead. 


Order Plastolene classroom stock from your school supply house now. 


NATIONAL DISTRIBUTOR 


bienf ang 


products corp. metuchen, n, j. 








THIS VALUABLE 64-PAGE BOOKLET 


TELLS YOU: 


How to use the creative ap- 
proach in teaching art 


How to build a creative art 
program on a modest budget 
How to use a variety of ma- 
terials in your art program 


How to build a collection of 
reproductions of great paint- 
ings for your classroom 

How to use ARTS AND 
ACTIVITIES in your class- 
room to stimulate creative 
activity among children 








Here’s what teachers 
say about this unique 
guide: 

“It’s the best approach 
I’ve seen for teaching 
creative arts and crafts.” 
*T wouldn’t be without it 
It’s helps 1 me realize that 
every child has the right 
to express himself in his 
own Wa 7 

Dr. Hoover’s book has 

luabl 








ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 


A TEACHER'S GUIDE FOR USING ARTS AND ACTIVITIES IN THE CLASS 
ROOM is helping thousands of art teachers plan their classroom art programs every 
year. And now, under this special gift offer, it's yours FREE! Written by Dr. F 
Louis Hoover, Director of Art Education, Illinois State Normal University, every 
page graphically illustrates practical, new art teaching aids. It's designed to help 
you get the most out of the informative articles that appear in ARTS AND ACTIVI 
TIES magazine the teacher's arts and crafts guide 
Every month, ARTS AND ACTIVITIES is your personal RATS Mm A TIVE 
art consultant. Each issue is filled with refreshing, 

down-to-earth articles by experienced teachers who 

know how to motivate exciting art experiences. Under 

the editorial supervision of Dr. Hoover, ARTS AND 

ACTIVITIES brings you dozens of creative classroom 

activities to make your teaching job easier and more 

satisfying. Over 22,000 teachers look to this educa- 

tional journal for stimulating ideas and new teaching 

techniques. Enter your subscription now! 


ARTS ano ACTIVITIES 


Limited time only . . . bonus gift for promptness! 
Buyer’s Guide and Directory 


Mail your subscription to ARTS AND ACTIVITIES before 

October 15, 1959 and, in addition to receiving Dr. Hoover's 

valuable 64-page book free—we'll send you by return mail our 
Buyer's Guide and Directory of all arts and crafts suppliers absolutely free! This 
handy, pocket-size source book is a must for use in requisitioning art equipment and 
materials. But hurry, mark and mail the order form below right away! 


ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 
8150 N. Central Park Ave. 
Skokie, Ilinois SA-9 


Please send me Dr. Hoover's Title 
64-page book, “A Teacher's ite 

Guide For Using ARTS AND 

ACTIVITIES” FREE OF EX- School 

TRA COST, and enter my 

subscription to ARTS AND 

: ACTIVITIES, starting Septem- City State 
> ber, 1959 








2 yrs. $10 Check enclosed Bill me 


Bill my school ; 





Self-portrait by Lovis Corinth, German, 1858-1925. This oil on canvas, painted in 1924, is in the Museum of Modern Art. 


LOVIS CORINTH, GERMAN VISIONARY 
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Howard Collins 


The recent revival of interest in German Expressionism brings 


to mind a painter whose role in its development is too little 
known. His name was Lovis Corinth. Few painters have 
had the distinction of being considered the most significant 
of the German Impressionists and also one of the truly great 
German Expressionists. Such a paradox becomes plausible 
when one examines the life and times of Lovis Corinth. 
German painting had been under French influence during the 
two preceding centuries. Its emotional roots buried deep in 
the Gothic past were shaded by the development of Natural- 
ism. This Naturalism had reached its full achievement in 
impressionism, an ultimate concern with the surface quali- 
ties of nature. This interest in appearance and form was at 
variance with the German temperament. Perhaps the climate 
of North Europe can best explain the dark moods and mysti- 
cal fervor that shapes the painting of Germany and the 
Lowlands. Although the vigor of its early Gothic tradition 
never completely died out, it had been dominated and 
discouraged by the conventions of the Classical approach 

As the French dissected matter further with Cubism and 
its related offshoots, the artists of Germany rejected these 
logical examinations of form and followed instead the lead 
of such early Expressionists as the Norwegian Edvard 
Munch; the Dutchman, Vincent Van Gogh; and the French- 
man, Paul Gauguin. The latter two, in contrast to the un- 
disciplined Germanic approach, painted in a style that 
always acknowledged the harmony of color and organiza- 
tion of form as boundaries for their emotional adventures in 
paint. The German Expressionists and indeed the grotesque 
art of Germany's past spring from a primary concern with 
the artist's particular point of view; with his own personal 
response to the subject. His painting results from inner com- 
pulsion rather than from any externally imposed form or 
tradition. Hence the Expressionist releases his feelings, 
moods, and fears on the viewer, forcing him to become en- 
gulfed in the mood. One of the far-reaching results of this 
position was an insistence that all sincere and valid art ex- 
pression is worthy of respect, including that of aboriginal 
peoples as well as the naive but honest, direct work of 
children. 

Lovis Corinth was a painter of great skill who “learned” 
Impressionism. He was born in Prussia and after studying 
in Germany, a desire for more color in his work led him to 
Paris where he said he was ‘‘taught to paint."’ He had aca- 
demic training under Bouguereau but was greatly influenced 
by the Impressionists. The mastery of this technique affected 
his painting throughout his whole life so that Impressionist 
brushwork was always evident even in his latest and most 
vigorous work. His landscapes of this period, unlike the 
subtle painting of the French however, were heavy with 
color and mood. The direction in which he was headed was 


evident even in these early works. Actually this robust 


painting is as much naturalistic as Impressionist and was in- 
fluenced by the lusty art of Flanders, especially that of Frans 
Hals. Most of his life was spent trying to combine his own 
natural Romantic tendencies with Impressionist techniques. 
The Germans considered him too French. The French 
thought him barbaric because of the violence often present 
in his work. 

After returning to Germany, he settled in Munich for a 
number of years, and then went to Berlin where, with M. 
Liebermann, he was a leader of the German Impressionists 
and led the secession against the Berlin Academy. He was 
a man of great energy; his major paintings numbering well 
over a thousand. The vibrant spontaneous style seems to 
show great haste to record temporary emotional responses as 
though a more deliberate technique might lose the fleeting 
mood. In fact in his etchings all traces of Impressionism are 
gone. Some suggest that his late start in this medium left him 
unfettered by the bonds of Impressionism, although Ex- 
pressionist efforts have always been partial to line as a tool 
of great directness and feeling. His many religious paint- 
ings, often quite violent, were presumably done with a 
genuine feeling of devotion rather than with the somewhat 
common Expressionist use of religious themes as symbols 
of the suffering of mankind or of the personal tribulations of 
the artist himself. However, it would seem that the violence 
and intensity of some of these works such as his ‘Ecce 
Homo" go far beyond the bounds of normal piety. (This 
painting, now in the Kunstmuseum at Basel, was done in 
the months before his death and is considered by many to be 
his finest work.) 

The self-portrait reproduced here was made a year before 
his death when his painting had reached its full maturity. 
His work had become completely Expressionist, in spite of his 
overt disapproval of this new movement. Like so many 
Expressionists such as Van Gogh and Kokoschka, he depicts 
himself as a visionary; as one with a hypersensitive aware- 
ness of the world about him. It is psychological as well as a 
physical likeness and shows a man whose tremendous physi- 
Already the victim of a stroke 
of apoplexy, he was personally unhappy and brooded 
constantly over the politics and general misery of postwar 
Germany. 


cal energies had been spent. 


He became increasingly introspective during his 
last years, and as the remnants of his Impressionist technique 
gave way to his singularly ecstatic eruptions of color and 
movement, he became a true inheritor of the great and some- 
times grotesque traditions of the land of the Goths. 


Howard F. Collins teaches art in the Ridgewood High School, 
Paramus, New Jersey. His master's degree is from Teachers 
College, Columbia University; bachelor's from Buffalo State. 





FOR 
STUDENT 


| 


A MULTI-PURPOSE CRAFT SHOP 
Designed Especially for the Art Classroom 


Just what you've needed. Not a cumbersome cast iron Jig Saw 
developed for industrial arts——but a lightweight portable unit 
designed for the arts and crafts department. A complete craft 
shop that’s really Five-Tools-In-One-—a 15” Jig Saw, Disc 
Sander, Grinder, Buffer-Polisher, and a Flexible Shaft Machine 
Cuts wood up to 144”, also sands, drills, polishes, carves, en 
graves, etc. Weighs only 12 Ibs., sets up anywhere. Quiet 
running, ball bearing motor——not a vibrator. Now used in 
hundreds of schools, camps, YMCA's, Boys’ Clubs. 


Model 571 Moto-Shop (Jig Saw with disc sander) $33.95 
Model 572 Moto-Shop (with all attachments shown) 49.95 


Write for name of nearest craft supply dealer and com 
plete tool catalcg Also list of school testimonials 


Foolproof blade guard makes it DREMEL MFG. co. 
safe for even lower elementary 
grades. No exposed belts or pulleys. DEPT. 279), RACINE, WISCONSIN 





ARTISTS’ PERMANENT OIL COLORS 


America's first and still America’s finest 
popular priced vil colors . . . Favored by 
students and professionals alike for their 
brilliance, permanence, consistency 
and brushing quality. 


rst ¢ a ice of dats. 
must have quality 


Prices start at 5Qc. 


TALENS & SON INC., UNION, N. J. 





ITEMS OF INTEREST contines: 


Erasable Color The Venus Pen and Pen- 
cil Corp. has introduced a new line of color 
pencils whose markings are truly erasable. 
They combine the qualities of black leads 
with brilliantly pigmented colors which 
cover the paper smoothly, provide color 
brilliance, are water-resistant and may be 
blended. Available in five colors: ver- 
milion, carmine, blue, green and yellow. 
Samples are available by writing on your 
school letterhead to the Company in Lewis- 
burg, Tennessee 


New Fixative Called by the trademark 
name Myston Spray, this product by M 
Grumbacher, Inc. is a non-glossy fixative 
for classroom and studio. In addition to 
protecting work like any good fixative, 
Myston produces a workable surface for 
water colors on materials that normally re- 
pel water: acetate, cellophane, foil, metal 
and glass. It does not stain the paper, dries 
rapidly and protects without changing the 
hue of colors. Your school supply dealer or 
art store carries Myston in stock 


Leaded Stained Glass A\ll of the ma- 
terials needed for making leaded stained 
glass are available in a package offered by 
Glass-art, Box 2010, Santa Fe, New Mexi- 
co. Colored glass, electric soldering iron, 
lead strips, glass cutter, polishing compound 
and other items needed in this craft are 
contained in the package. Design sugges- 
tions and technical help are also included. 
For more details, please write the company 


and ask for brochure SA2. 


New Brayer Those interested in block 
printing and related activities will be glad 
to know of a new brayer recently introduced 
by Saxcrafts, Division of Sax Bros., Inc., 
1111 N. Third Street, Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin. Designed to take hard use, the frame is 
of sturdy construction and the pins holding 
the roller will not loosen. The roller is 
made of soft rubber, 34”’ thick and is imper- 
vious to changes in the weather, oil, and 
water. The brayer comes in two sizes: a 5” 
roller for all purpose use, a 2” roller for 
narrow patterns and multi-color printing. 
Extensive testing under typical classroom 
conditions assures !ong life and depend- 
ability. For further details, please write to 
Saxcrafts at the above address 


Stones for Jewelry A streamlined sys- 
tem for sending consignments of semi- 
precious stones to teachers has been worked 
out by Sam Kramer, 29 West 8th Street, 
New York 11, N. Y. The system eliminates 
bookkeeping for everybody concerned and 
offers a wide assortment of stones. Each 
consignment consists of 150 stones and each 
stone is $1.00. The teacher simply sends the 
money for stones she has kept and returns 
the balance. Write to Mr. Kramer for com- 
plete details on the wide assortment of 
colors, cuts and kinds of stones he carries. 











Rowney’s 


Originated by 
George Rowney of London .. . 
Artists’ color makers since 1789 


Not nn, ge powder 
colors nut high qual- 


ity, non-toxic pigments! 


of 22 


Ideal for Classroom 


Choice Colors 


@ easy to issue 
@ easy to collect 
@ easy to stack 


saves teaching time 


No. OP 126 


with 


° White plastic palett 
More economical and nite plastic palette 


wells. with one each 


blue, 


and white, in attractive box. 


deep 


cleaner to use than yellow, red, leaf green, black 


powder color 


330 East 23rd Street 





*“OPAKE”’ Cakes in Palette 
$1.50 


discount 


Folder On Request 


The color sensation that has swept England and the continent and is already 
taking strong grip in Canada and dozens of countries, wherever art is taught... 


“OPAKE™ 


COLOR CAKES 


Brilliant, Opaque, Moist Poster Colors in Cake Form 


STANDARD 
PACK 


6 Ostwald standard 
colors in plastic con- 
tainer; when empty, 
makes an ideal water 
bow! and mixing cup 


No. 6/S .. 6 solid cakes 

No. 6/A .. 1 cake each, 

red, yellow, blue, leaf 

green, black and white 
In container 


less 
95¢ echo 
discount 


less 


school 





Thickness 


U.S. Distributors 


25 Sa Wabath A The M O R I L L A Com pany 


Los Angeles 
706 So. Magnolia Ave 
Los Angeles 5, Calif 


, New York 10, New York 














BENNETT ART BOOKS 


NEW IN ’S9 


1. ART IN EDUCATION 
by Conant and Randall 
A guide for the art educator 
Administrator, advisor, supervisor and in- 
structor— each will find atimely and useful mes- 
sage addressed to his field of art education. 
Every detail of a good art program and 
creative development is examined. The most 
effective methods of presentation are thor- 
oughly analyzed 
Noart reference library is complete without 
this comprehensive guide. Nearly 200 illus- 
trations clearly demonstrate the text material 


$6.00 


2. ART FOR YOUNG 
by Nicholas et al AMERICA 


Artis everywhere and this interest-loaded text for 
junior high students draws attention to and builds 
an appreciation for art in everyday living. A firm 
foundation is prepared for further art courses 

Four fundamental thoughts: (1) art is important 
to everyone, (2) beginning art students vary in in- 
terest and capacity, (3) art qualities are as impor- 
tant as art principles, and (4) art beauty occurs in 
many ways; have governed the selection of ma- 
terial. The text provides an ideal guide permitting 
teachers to establish their own programs 


302 pages $3.80 


Mits with teachers. supervisors, consultants and parents! 


4. EARLY ADOLESCENT ART EDUCATION (1957) by Reed 

Already one of the most valuable aids for art education! Offers a thorough 
analysis of critical early adolescent learning years. Art appreciatian, creative 
expression, individual needs and social aspects are discussed with authority 
gained from study on a Ford Foundation Fellowship. An excellent reference for 
teachers, supervisors and consultants. 236 pages $4.80 
5. PAPER FIGURES (1957) by Pauli and Mitzit 

An excellent guide for one of the finest forms of self-expression for children. 
Human forms, animal forms —some with arms and legs that move 
imagination, lead to creative effort. 
102 king-size pages. 


6. PAPER SCULPTURE AND CONSTRUCTION by Miller 
Paper sculpture is a means of introducing color, form and design into class- 
room work. Appeals to nearly every youngster. 


stimulate the 
Shows what to make and how-to-do-it 


$2.00 


How-to-do-it instructions and 
illustrations show how a flat sheet of paper is transformed into three-dimensional 


works of art. $1.50 


3. CHILDREN’S ART EDUCATION 
(1957) by Knudsen and Christensen 


Based upon successful classroom procedures reported by hundreds of 
experienced art instructors 

This text, a must for primary grade teachers, includes detailed discussions 
of art study. Materials, media, classroom arrangement, displays, coordina- 
tion of study—all receive important consideration. 228 fact-filled pages 
99 illustrations, 20 in full color. $4.80 





CHAS. A. BENNETT CO., INC. 
1609 Duroc Building, Peoria, Illinois 


PLEASE SEND THE FOLLOWING BOOK(S) 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
Send C.O.D 


Circle which 
Send free catalog 


enclosed Billed on 30-day approval 
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AQUAPRINT 
(water-soluble) INKS 


Made with 
genuine 
Artists’ Pigments 


The bright, con- 
centrated colors 
of Weber Aqua- 
print Inks dry to 
a satin-smooth 
finish. Water- 
soluble and non- 
staining, they 
may be washed 
from hands, 
clothing, and 
implements with 
water. 


IN 4 x 1 TUBES 


Weber Aquaprint Inks are available 
in the following colors: 


Red 

Purple 

Orange 

Turquoise 
(Light Blue) 

Magenta 


Yellow 
Brown 
Green 
White 
Black 
Dark Blue 


Secondary hues obtainable by blending colors 


. 


WHITE SURFACE LINOLEUM BLOCKS 


Highest quality linoleum mounted 

on 5-ply wood block with a white 

surface as easy to draw on as paper. 

In all popular sizes from 2x3” to 
” 


9x12 


F. WEBER CO. 
Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen Since 1853 
PHILADELPHIA 23, PA. 
ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 


itho Sketch 


T. M. ANTHONY ENSINK & CO. 


A NEW IDEA* 
Tested . . . Approved! 


*PRINT REAL LITHOGRAPHS FROM PAPER PLATES 
*NO STONE OR METAL PLATE INVOLVED *USE 
REGULAR DRAWING MATERIALS AND TECHNIQUES 
(LITHO CRAYON, PENCIL, TOUCHE) *IT'S SAFE 
NON-CORROSIVE, NON-TOXIC—-NO ACIDS *NO 
HEAVY PRESS—USE SPOON PRINTING OR WRINGER 
*PULL MULTIPLE PROOFS—PAPER PLATES MAY BE 
PRESERVED FOR ADDITIONAL FUTURE PRINTING 
*TESTED AND APPROVED AT ALL GRADE LEVELS 


Write for Details 
EXCLUSIVE 


SAXCRAFTS * DISTRIBUTORS 


(DIVISION OF SAX BROS., INC.) 
1101 N. THIRD ST. © MILWAUKEE, WIS. 








TEACHERS’ BUYING GUIDE 


Fully illustrated with hundreds of art and craft 
items to help make your teaching easier —re- 
sults more exciting. You're sure to find a wide 
variety of items to fit your every need. Write 
today for Teachers’ Buying Guide —free to 
teachers 


DWINNELL ART & CRAFT SUPPLY 


Dept. SA-99 2312 National Road Wheeling, W.Va 








B & | POTTERY MAKER 


POWER-DRIVEN, VARIABLE SPEED 
Only 


$97.90 


less 
motor & 
belt 
f. 0. b. 


Professional features, neverbefore available at such 
a popular price! Versatile enough for advanced 
craftsmen, yet simple enough for beginners’ use. 
Precision built, compact, portable. Mounts any- 
where. Newvariable speed reducer with adjustable 
foot controls provides speed range from 38 to 130 
r.p.m. Built-in water container, attached wedging 
wire, reversible 9-inch throwing head with recess 
for molding plaster bats. Ideal for school or home 
studios. Order by mail now. . 
plete literature. 


B&l MANUFACTURING CO., Dept. SA, Burlington, Wis 


or write for com- 





Linoleun Cutters 


Oil Ink 


Water. Soluble ind 
e Low « excellent quality 
e Hand ground steel cutters 

e Powerful chuck 
Write for FREE lesson plans. Ask your 
chool supply house for Speedball products 


SPONSORS OF NATIONAL SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 
C. HOWARD HUNT PEN“CO., CAMDEN 1, N. J. 








NEW ... for Enamelers... 


Ceramists ... Glass Decorators! 


Enamel Powder 
Paasche 

Spraying Equipment 
Dremel Powe: | cols 
L & L Kilns 
Enameled Steel Tiles 
Findings and Chain 
Hotpak Kilns 

Glass Ice Colors 


Enameling 
Accessories 


Select your needs at leisure 
from our new, fully-illustrated 
catalog. We offer a full line 
...a single source...low prices 
... fast shipment. Mail coupon 
today for your free catalog! 


Thomas C. Thompson Co. 
Dept. SA—1539 Deerfield Road 


THOMAS C. THOMPSON CO. 
Dept. SA—1539 Deerfield Rd., Highland Park, Ilinois 
Please rush your FREE CATALOG of enamels 


and enameling supplies. 








SCHOOLINE KILNS. —— . TAKE YOUR PICK OF MEDIA 


by Harrop 


_ New Underwriters’ Approved kilns - d ! OU CAN HAVE 
incorporate all features proven most - i 


useful in school and laboratory 
work. Each of 3 heating circuits (for 
low, medium, high speeds) gives 
fully even heat distribution and close 
temperature control. Full yoke door 
cannot sag or bend out of alignment } 
Clean design with no protruding I 
switches or other equipment. MR - 
series for Cone 04 (2000° F.) .. 
MRH series for Cone 8 (2300° F.). Each series in a orms 
available with 1.7 or 3.5 cu. ft. firing chambers 
Automatic temperature controlling system avail- 
able. Eliminates all manual control . . . completely 
safe to start firing at end of day with no worry e YOU AND YOUR STUDENTS 
about over-firing. Automatic control also makes it 1 
easy to reproduce same firing treatment time after vs i WILL LIKE THEM ALL! 
time . .. assures consistently high quality ware 
Write for complete information, prices on all _ - 
Harrop “Schooline” kilns . . . Top-Loading and Because color craft 
Side-Loading models, bench or floor, metallic or TEMPERAS flow freely and evenly... 
non-metallic resistors. Also available are Harrop ‘ 
glazes, under-glazes, clays, plaster, kiln furniture . . « young hands never tire of coloring with 
ae capes. these paints. COLOR CRAFT TEMPERAS are 
HARROP ELECTRIC FURNACE DIVISION cane : 
2 : brilliant, non-bleeding and opaque. They dry 
of Harrop Ceramic Service Co. quickly with a flat even texture that will not 
Dept. S, 3470 E. Fifth Ave., Columbus 19, Ohio crack or flake. Ideal for poster and handycraft 
work, sign painting, stencilling, etc. They are 
effective on wood, metal and glass surfaces | xg 
Available in % oz., 2 oz., 8 oz., 1 pint, 1 quart, For wi ‘ pera, oil, 
1 lL. si enamel, i le painting, 
ga!. sizes. ] block printir nger paint- 
ing, poster t. Easy to 
mix 24 > colors 
Lasting In pints 
eae and 1 oz jars’ Alphacolor 
dation as well as a non - ? mixing mediums: oil, varnish, textile liquid 
~~ ea toxic seal for positive as : , thinner, silk screen mix, and Craftmix 
NO MUSS . surance that they contain 5 P ‘ 
NO FUSS : no harmful ingredients. 


NO RUB-OFF A remarkable new art medium, 
combining the brilliance and We. 112 COLOR CRAFT 


he = 1 1* 
convenience of PASTELS with AETUST GOALITY VEMIPERA = ee Wnhacolr Bri! | iants 


the depth and solidity Write for Complete Catalog ‘A’ 


: ; Brilliant tempera water c 3 1i-solid 
on ane ADVANCE CRAYON & COLOR CORP. cakes of highly concent himet. Just 
IDEAL. FOR 136 Middleton Street +» B’klynG, N.Y. touch waa we ene 
Easy to handle, to 











All COLOR CRAFT prod 
ucts carry the Parents’ 
Magazine seal of commen 

















ARTISTS’ OIL PASTELS 


ste : re aK divic olo s and nd Color Also indi- 
Methods of handhen, vide night Soleate se LOW COST POLISHER-BUFFER ve lh rd oe 
biend beautifully Sticks are non.brittie, do not dus FOR COPPER ENAMELING 
or chalk, need no fixative. Completely non-toxi 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER; @ 8 8882888088288 2886 — 


‘ A 

8 Send this coupon with your name and address g Ls 
4 and 25¢ in coin for the regular 60¢ PASTOIL SET @ yy ‘ ~ j Clean, firm sticks 
No. 112, containing 12 Pastoils in 12 colors. 8 \= » - oor allt preted Ney 
PERMANENT PIGMENTS, INC. _ ot di saa e 
2700 HIGHLAND AVENUE, CINCINNATI 12, OHIO smo ot WeMIOEK ing 
colors 48% imal! 
Extrided ssieks fo: 
mnor® ‘mileage 
and unlform struc- 
ture throughout 


Cc E RA | 1 Cc Ss, M os A 1 C, 24 and 48 sticks and in —_. nye are 
COPPER ENAMELING 











YOUR COMPLETE SOURCE New Dremel \ * Qphacofer 
OF MATERIALS & EQUIPMENT - 
New large discounts to schools FLE x- oO -TO OL Ww A T E R C R A Y 0 N 
No. 6 NEW fully illustrated 1959 yon 
INSTRUCTIVE CATALOG a compact, high quality unit engineered safe for state inna, ae 
FREE if requested on school letterhead—others 50¢ student use. Designed specifically for the cop- h to Blend 


Not a bulky, professional jewelers’ lathe — but The 5-in-1 t@ Use as dry 


j 


wet bpi# color 
* 


per enameling field. Eliminates time consuming oe “s an Se oh ary 

TEPPING STUDIO SUPPLY CO. hand work. Ideal speed of 3,450 RPM quickly paper, apply oe h to 

removes excess enamel and fire scale. Polishes een. Se * pd B rt... e —. 

and buffs to a gleaming finish in seconds around crayon. Sets of 24 and 12 sticks. Also 
Portable, too — weighs only 6% lbs. Has solid color package: 

vacuum suction cups — can be set up any- 

where in classroom. Equipped with lubricated 
for life ball bearings 


Whats Your Interest? MODEL 60-2 FLEX-O-TOOL. Includes two tapered spindles 


ALL-CRAFTS “SUPER-MART” (Polishing wheels extra) $2755 


No. 215-C Rubberized Wheel (2%) 1.85 


CATALOG.-160 Big Pages! No. 4235 Cloth Wheel (3”) 70 WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


WRITE FOR FLEX-O-TOOL LITERATURE CHIEASOS MEGHTS, (LCINGIS 
Prompt service on every craft need. Leathercraft, Metalcrafts, 


. . Mc tacturers of: Chalkboard «+ ral 
Enameling, Mosaic Tile, Woodenware, Ceramics, Art Supplies, DREMEL MFG. CO. Dept. 279-3, Racine, Wis. , wpectdoaysar? +3 nolkboord Chalk 
many others. Since 1910. Write for free catalog. Dept. SA-9 rasers * Art Material + Maps + Globes 


SAX BROS.., Inc. 1111 N. 3rd St., Milwaukee 3, Wis. Quality Power Tools SINCE 1934 


PROFESSIONAL STAFF 
DEPT. SA~-3517 RIVERSIDE DRIVE, DAYTON 5, OHIO 





Send for the ALPHACOLOR Full Color Brochure. 











ITEMS OF INTEREST Com: aed JUST OFF THE PRESS ... BERGEN'S 
th annivers 

CATALOG! 
Fixative A folder giving highlights on a 


flameproof spray fixative is yours for the ALL NEW!:.... FULLY ILLUSTRATED! 
asking. The fixative is called Del-fix and is OVER 120 PAGES . MOST COMPLETE! 
packaged in an aerosol can. The dull 
matte surface of Del-fix takes additions and aor, : 
niialiads ai cis ddecnelaein wok and most complete in its field today! 
cuicDtmnetiktensee. the telle: ave It has been completely revised for 
more features on this carefully formulated easier ordering and includes hun- 
fixative; write the manufacturer, Delkote, dreds of brand new items never be- 
Inc., Box 1335, Wilmington, Delaware, for fore catalogued. 

a free copy 


This brand new catalog is the best 


* ENAMELING SUPPLIES * DECALS 
* JEWELRY FINDINGS & SETTINGS 
* 


TOOLS & SUPPLIES FOR JEWELRY 
MAKING 


* MOSAICS—IMPORTED TILES, TABLES 
& KITS 


* CERAMIC TOOLS & SUPPLIES 
* PRESS MOLDS & PORCELAIN BLANKS 
* Sirens: JEWELS, XMAS LIGHTS 


HURRY Write today 


on school letterhead for 


FREE COPY ! 


You will also receive information 
on teaching aids for enameling. 


BERGEN ARTS & CRAFTS inc. 


Donald R. Cameron 300 S.W. 17th Ave., Miami, Fia., Dept. SA9 





New Sales Manager Announcement of 
the appointment of Mr. Donald R. Cameron 
as sales manager of its southeastern division 
has been made by Binney & Smith, Inc 30 
: Mr. Cameron will be in charge of sales 
i operations in the states of Alabama, Dela- BRILLIANT 
r : | ware, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Mary- 
’ ; land, Mississippi, North Carolina, South CERAMIC 
, ; : ; Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, West Vir- 
i ginia and the District of Columbia. New COLORS... 
southeastern division sales offices will be 


located at 86-90 Forsyth Street, Atlanta 3, Ready for 





Georgia Mr. Cameron replaces Mr instant use! | = 
Ps) Robert T. Gemmell whose partial retirement ; 
f No fuss! No muss! Just dab a brush into any 
was announced on May 31. Mr. Gemmell : - - ary ay tee 
1 e sii : ; of the 15 Liquid Overglaze or 15 Liquid 
has been with Binney & Smith for forty-three Underglaze Colors and apply directly to 
years and will continue on a part-time basis your ware. Each set contains strong, deep 


b slietieeeniie colors. Easy to mix for intermediate shades 
or with white for pastels. There’s one full 
Reach for a Venus drawing pencil ond get Mexican Art A series of ninety 2” x 2” ounce of color in each underglaze jar; 1/10 


lor slid f | f lb. of color in each overglaze jar. Each 15- 
the sharper, clearer line (in all 17 degrees of color slides of representative examples o cclar est tx ttteactivels taned with tus 


hardness) your work demands. Venus architecture and mural decoration from multi-purpose brushes and instructions. Or 
homogenized lead holds a needle point Diiiuie wile tie Guilds tom ts. 
longer, insures uniform smoothness, perfect Konrad Prothmann, 2378 Soper Ave., 
smudge-free work. Pressure proofing seals Baldwin, L. |., N. Y. The photos were 
the lead to the wood along its full length selected and organized by Charles Robert- 
so the Venus is stronger. Prove Venus su- son, President of the National Art Educa- 
periority for yourself. Send for the educa- tion Association and Professor of Art 
tional brochure “Atomic Energy and You” Education at Pratt Institute. For a folder 
and get a FREE Venus Drawing Pencil. giving more details on these and other 


slides for your classes, write Dr. Prothmann 


drawing pencils SAY YOU SAW IT 
VENUS PEN & PENCIL CORPORATION, LEWISBURG, TENN IN 16 (010) 5 ARTS 
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contemporary, colonial and pre-columbian der today! 
= a om am am ae we eS ee 


B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Inc. SA 
45 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Attached is my check for... 
Liquid Overglaze Set $11.00 
Liquid Underglaze Set a 
I will pay shipping charges. 


ADDRESS 


CITY /ZONE STATE 
Send me the Drakenfeld catalog 
of prepared glazes, clay bodies, 
electric kilns and other ceramic 
supplies 


“Drakenteld \ 


a] 
i ! 
t i 
! i 

I 
i i 
; NAME ; 
i I 
i I 
i i 
1 i 
: i 
i 











“Palette Patter'’ keeps you posted 
on the latest and best in artist 
materials and equipment. Get 
your free monthly copy. 


Prd Write to-Dept.SA-9 


ee 
6408 WOODWARD AVE 
DETROIT 2. MICH 





@ DECORATIVE FOILS 
@ RP Expanded Aluminum Foil (metallic mesh) 
e RP Base Metal 
@ RP Unexpanded Foil (expandable) 

Send for free samples 


RESEARCH PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


1015 E. Washington Ave., Madison 1, Wisconsin 





BIG ILLUSTRATED CATALOG FREE TO TEACHERS 


& | LEATHERCRAFT 


CATALOG. Make leather purses, belts, billfolds 





e@ | METALCRAFT 


CATALOG. Make aluminum, copper, foil pieces 


1. LARSON CO. Dept. 9010, 820 S. Tripp Ave., Chicag 





“READY-ROC! 


att ediou 
1000’s of tiny glass bubbles 


Easy to carve with our tools 
and suggested methods 
Sample Sets, 12x 20x22” Prepaid $2.50 
School Quantity Discounts 
Many CREATIVE CRAFT SETS available 


Write for literature and your sample order. Dept. 9SA. 


Bruce Specialties Company 


HARTLAND, WISCONSIN 





The Famous 
KLOPFENSTEIN 
POTTER’S WHEEL 
Write for FREE Information 


H. B. KLOPFENSTEIN & SONS 


R.F.D. «2 Dept. S Crestline, Ohio 





A new type of project paper is now 
available to schools. Color coated 
papers are much superior for bril- 
liancy, color variety, surface and 
non-absorbency. 


Packaged in assorted colérs- 9 x 12” 
sheets. Colors may vary per package. 


Write for free samples. 


bienfang 
paper co., inc. 
metuchen, new jersey 
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Teach 


0. HOMMEL 


| Selection of 


UNDERGLAZE 
COLORS 


GLAZE STAINS 


PREPARED 
GLAZES 


- ENGOBE STAINS 


« OVERGLAZE 
COLORS 


« UNDERGLAZE 
PENCILS and 
CRAYONS 


to add 
beauty 
to your 
ceramic art 
projects! 


Use O. Hommel diversified 
colors, stains and glazes. 
They will always give true, 
lasting solid colors or tints. 


FREE HOMMEL 
CATALOG 


Hand Weaving 


A FASCINATING CRAFT FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Write TODAY for your 
fully illustrated copy — 
and free technica in- 
formation. 


Order Lily's Loom Kit and teach your students to weave quickly 
and easily. The kit contains everything you need to start weav- 
ing—a loom warped with sufficient yarn to make 
a luncheon set, directions, shuttles, warping pegs 


and reed hook. Complete kit only $] S75 .., 


This Inkle Loom is yours for $7.50—Order several, complete with 
75 tied heddles, shuttle and instruction book containing a va- 
riety of patterns. Teach Inkle Weaving to 


classes and groups—weave multi-colored belts, 7: 50 THE co. 
drawstrings, braids, gallouses. Price each $ postpaid Oo. HOMMEL 
A LARGE AND COMPLETE STOCK OF HANDWEAVING YARNS AND SUPPLIES 


available for prompt shipments in quantities to suit your needs 
Send for FREE catalog and price list 


“The World's Most Complete Ceramic Supplier’ 


Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 


WEST COAST—474 4° tw igaes 





THE HANDWEAVER'S HEADQUARTERS LILY MILLS COMPANY 





LETTERS 


NEW BOOKS 
Ideas and Methods 


for Teachers A First-Rate First-Grade Artist Mrs. 
Glass, a Long Island teacher, writes: “I have 
C lal Collage and a unique problem. | am a grade school art 





teacher in Syosset, Long Island. | have a 


Construction seven-year-old with an unusual visual mem- 


ory and a phenomenal interest in cars. 


in Elementary Enclosed please find an example of his work, 


which he has drawn from memory in front of 


FLAMEPROOF SPRAY eo and Junior me! The detail and accuracy of his drawing 
FIXATIVE for oe ha High Schools amazes me. He is going into second grade 


in September. Could you advise me how to 
* CHALK oh by Lois Lord, Chairman, help Kenneth develop ~ ng Pay 

ss Art Department, The New broader and more creative lines eisa 
* PASTEL ‘e 


Lincoln School, cooperative child and eager to learn! Your 
New York City 


* CHARCOAL excellent magazine renews my interest in my 


* PENCIL A source of fresh and exciting art activities for work and | look forward to my copy each 
erage orig use in helping children express their imagina- month." (The drawing by Kenneth Marcell 


— You'll see and read how to present collage and j | 
COLOR STABILIZED WORKABLE construction in a creative way; how to challenge the is shown be ow.) 


DULL MATTE FINISH imagination; how to use the classroom-tested procedures 
and methods to help make your art program more stim- 
ulating and meaningful. 
Your choice 16-ounce SPECIAL FEATURES 
can $1.95 or 12-ounce Offers material in four subject areas: Wire Sculpture, 
can $1.69 — less in Constructions—including mobiles and stabiles, Collage 
quantity. Order from = Suggestions = Teachers. 

. 
your regular school sup- 7 — ——— . — c oo . 
ply distributor or write: or classroom and art teachers, grade-junior hig 

@ Emphasis is on simplicity and classroom workability. 

° 








DELKOTE, Inc. Fully munaiee with children's aon. 
EDUCATIONAL AIOS Wi2 pages size 7x10 Price $5.95 postpaid 
—~~recaccmsat ~~ 
BOX 1335 WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
BOX 574 BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


Circle A in the coupon—Order copies today 











Paper Shapes 


An ENCYCLOPEDIA of and Sculpture 
ARTISTS MATERIALS for school use 


by M. Grace Johnston, | 
Assistant Supervisor of ; 
Elementary Art, 

Newark, N. J. 





A book of methods, 
materials and techniques 
for using paper as a crea- 
tive art medium in ele- 
mentary and junior high 
schools. 1 

_ Some imagination, a } 
espe | BM mare yy Wa | wish | were wise enough to answer ques- 
easily ype pret wy are = basic ingredients for making tions like this one. Many people would say 
Se Se Oa ee RON POT that you should take the pencil and crayons 

SPECIAL FEATURES away from him and make him “paint big." 
Especially helpful to classroom and art teachers— hi 
Write for your free copy of this grade five through junior high. Perhaps a gentle effort to get him to try to use 
Helps children quickly learn to use paper with skill i cla apier-mache, wood 
208-page catalogue that makes and originality. eet se paper, “— varie a — 
available everywhere the huge stock aan eee oem “yen pieces; text and draw- on ro sae pe ey E 7 . pais O 

: a ae ings show how they were made. media, even if he still sticks to cars. r you 

and variety of America’s largest art Tenses <deeGhat Sree BAS0cemdé ‘ hi ; hi , 
supply distributor. sities rice 34.75 postpai may be able to get him to place his cars in 
Circle B in the coupon—Order copies today 
ARTHUR BROWN & BRO. INC. FROM YOUR DEALER OR DIRECT 


2 W. 46 STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


a setting of houses, hills, and so on; or ina 
mural depicting transportation by land, sea, 
and air. Or a mural showing where the var- 
ious materials come from that go into cars; 
steel, rubber, textiles, oil, gasoline. 
| wouldn't push him too hard, either in 
using other media or other subjects. He 
should certainly have a variety of materials 
available, and you can try being an amateur 
psychologist in getting him onto something 
else. Beyond that, about all you can do is 
papers to let him know you appreciate his work, 
PAPER Prints have unusual depth lel hve ee and perhaps make a special point of it when 
In sheets or rolls from your dealer, or write for FREE he seems to be headed in a different way. 
pivarene ene Griens. Duster inquisies iavtted (CO Check here for a free folder describing art teaching The real gremlins may be his future teachers, 
Technical Papers Corp. a pe on Murals, Papier Meche, Posters, Masks, Paper or even his parents, if they fail to give him 
ay Sapa, SAN encouragement and a chance to continue. 








Davis Publications, Inc 
199 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass 





Jab leau used by art and secondary 


schools throughout country 


ae Ge hand-made rice paper tex- 
ture 
high wet strength use wet 
PRINTING Jee 


priced far below hand-made 


Please send.... copies of Aand/or....copies of B 


C) Payment is enclosed (] Please send bill 


Name 
Please print name and address 


Address 
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Julia Schwartz 


Dr. Julia Schwartz is associate professor, Arts Education 
Department, Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida. 


1 Don't Want Theory 


or theory. 


“| don't want all of that philosophy 
| want an idea. Give me an idea for art today. 
We're studying insects,"’ requested a beginning classroom 
teacher of an art consultant. In responding to such a plea 
one can only ask: (1) what is theory, anyway; (2) who 
creates theory; and (3) what place, if any, is there for theory 
in art teaching? A\rt educators, too, need to give this some 
thought for it was an art teacher who was heard to say at a 
recent conference on art education: Forget your theory 
and get down to earth,”’ and another, even more recently, 
was noted pointing out to an art education guide committee, 
“Now, let's be practical and not put so much theory into 
this guide.”’ 

Webster defines the word, theory, as a ‘‘tentative state- 
ment of supposed relationship, as cause and effect; a hypoth- 
esis offered as a basis of thought on a given subject . . . put 
forward to be accepted or rejected in seeking the explana- 
tion of some condition, occurrence, etc.'’ Theory, then, may 
be seen as a basis upon which a teacher chooses what her 
classroom role is to be. Theory may also be seen as some- 
thing which derives from the teaching act. On the one 
hand, teachers need at least provisional theory in order to 
act in the teaching role, but they also need to teach in order 
to develop more adequate theory. A difference between 
teachers is that some are and some are not conscious of this 
fact. That is to say, some classroom as well as art teachers 
are purposely avoiding rigorous thinking concerning ‘“‘what’’ 
they can believe about art education and ‘‘why”’ they can 
believe it. Not being in the habit of theorizing intentionally 
and being relatively unaware of their own theoretical basis 
for action, many may even feel that theory as such has no 
place in their work. So it seems to be with the classroom and 
art teachers referred to at the beginning of this page. In 
deliberately ignoring theory it appears that such teachers 
can only proceed to teach blindly. The criticism made by 
the beginning classroom teacher and the advice or sugges- 
tions given by the art teachers imply that others, too, should 
approach art teaching undiscerningly. 
unacceptable. 


This obviously is 


The request for ‘‘an idea for art today .. . we are studying 
insects’’ suggests that the teacher has in mind a short-term 
kind of art activity, one that in a sense may be completed 
using only thirty minutes to an hour of class time. This in 
itself may be quite appropriate and not at all out of place. 


Its suitability, however, depends upon many factors, among 
the more important being: What do the children need to 
gain from this art activity? What art understandings would 
it be well for them to clarify or to apply now? What art 


information and art sensitivities do they need to acquire? 
What art skills and abilities do they need to develop in 
order to be better able to solve the art problems which daily 
confront them? Thus, in the initial stages of planning even a 
short-term art activity, theory (the what and the why) enters 
the picture. Surely it can be understood that it is utterly un- 
intelligent for a teacher to provide an art activity for her 
children without first of all identifying what they are to gain 
from it art-wise. Even if its purpose is to provide a kind of 
balance to what is often otherwise a daily program of 
primarily verbal experiences, an enlightened teacher will 
still be mindful of purpose. Thus, again, how can a teacher 
say, ‘| don't want theory; | want an idea for art teaching 
today’? 

With specifics of such general art education goals as 
have been suggested in the previous paragraph in mind as a 
basis for planning the short-term art activity, the teacher 
is ready to consider how at the same time through this pro- 
jected art experience learnings concerning insects can be 
stimulated. She may ask herself such questions as: (1) Will 
the art experience be a means to enhancing the interest al- 
ready displayed by the children in the study of insects? or 
(2) Will the art work sharpen the children's observations of 
the myriad patterns of colors, shapes and textures of insect 
life? Note that in preparation for a decision as to what the 
teacher will emphasize she is theorizing. 

If this is to be an art period, even a short one, and a 
choice has to be made between primarily art learnings and 
those which are essentially ‘insect learnings’ the teacher 
will be confronted with a need to make a decision which is 
of no little significance. It is feared that too many teachers 
day after day unthinkingly decide to emphasize the latter 
kind of values. When they do, art materials as color 
crayons, chalk, paint and even clay are used during “‘art 
periods’ to illustrate some so-called ‘‘facts’’ children have 
supposedly learned concerning such subjects as insects and 
no attention is given to developing on the part of the boys 
and girls needed art understandings, art abilities and art 
skills. In fact, children often are guided by such teachers to 
work with art materials in such ways as to make them insensi- 
tive to art qualities. They use art materials and art periods 
to dull children’s art sensibilities. 

All of this points up the need for teachers to pay serious 
attention to the theory of their art teaching. The reasons for 
what teachers do in the classroom and the consequences of 
The teacher's 
plea should have been, “Give me some idea so | am enabled 
to become aware of and to clarify my own theory.” 


it are central considerations of art education. 
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new improved 


GOTHIC 
POWDER TEMPERA 


has it! 


Your pupils can make Opaque Water 
Colors...Finger Paint... Printing Inks 
Gesso Paste Textile Paint . 
Opaque Enamel Oil Colors ... as 
well as many, many other art media 
with GOTHIC POWDER TEMPERA as 
the base! 
Write for FREE illustrated booklet ‘Let's 
Color with Gothic Powder Tempera.” 
Shows how to mix all of the above and 
more with GOTHIC POWDER TEM- 
PERA. Decorate metal items, paint 
murals, etc 
AMERICAN ARTISTS’ COLOR WORKS, INC. 


200 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. * 
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For All Periods of 


ART HISTORY 


A Scholarly Collection of 5,900 
fine arts subjects available both as 


slides and as prints 


All prints a uniform size, 5's by 


8 inches, 2'» cents each. 


Sample Prints and brochures of 
special selections free on request 


New 1960 Catalog, complete 


4 214-page listing, 50 cents 


THE UNIVERSITY PRINTS 


Fine Arts Reproductions for Over Half a Century 


Cambridge 38, Mass. 
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a classroom magazine 
for ART APPRECIATION 
grades 4 thru 9 





Fascinating, exciting stories from the world 
of Art, plus recommended outside reading 
and interesting class projects. 

And with each issue of this quarterly the 
student receives five full-color reproductions 
of famous paintings 

Published October, December, February, 
April. Group subscriptions (5 or more) 
90¢ per student per year. 





Send order or write for samples 


ARTIST JR 
Dept. SAM, 1346 Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn 
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Grade Levels: Elementary through college 
Subject Areas: Art, art education, crafts, design 


PRODUCED BY REINO RANDALL *+ 





BAILEY FILMS, INC. 


6509 DE 


Achieve 


An art film that explores many possibilities of making 
creative prints with a gelatin brayer. Useful in classes on 
all grade levels, this simple, basic technique can be varied 
to make both decorative and practical prints, including 
book jackets, greeting cards, and fabrics. This stimulating 
process will provide means for experimentation and the 
discovery of many original designs 


CENTRAL WASHINGTON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION * 


Sale $75.00, Rent $4.00; 8 minutes, 16mm sound and color 


ORDER YOUR PRINTS + WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG + TODAY! 


LONGPRE AVE. 


imaginative designs! 


new ART Fim 


ELLENSBURG 





HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIF. 





Designed primarily as a service for 
high school art teachers, the Roches- 
ter Institute of Technology, School of 
Art and Design, is making available 
a series of two by two color slides. 
These are based on exhibitions which 
have been held in the Bevier Gallery 
of the Institute as well as special 
teaching aids developed by Institute 
instructors. All have been photo- 
graphed by H. J. Barschel of the art 
and design faculty. 


Each series is accompanied by 
commentary material developed by 
the art faculty, and identifying the 
slides. Each slide set is offered for a 
five-day period, with the schools us- 
ing the service paying parcel post 
special delivery charges both ways. 
A folder on the series is available by 
writing to Stanley Witmeyer, Director, 
School of Art and Design, Rochester 
Institute of Technology, 65 Plymouth 
Avenue South, Rochester 8, New 
York. 


Requests for the use of the slides 
should be sent well in advance, and 
it is suggested that three alternate 
preference dates be given. The sets 
now available include the following: 
Posters by E. McKnight Kauffer; 
Designer Leo Creative 
Sources, by Stanley Witmeyer; De- 
signers Paul Rand, George Giusti, 
and Will Burtin; An Approach to 
Design, by Jacqueline O'Connell; 
Student Exhibition; and Designer 
H. J. Barschel. 


Lionni; 


Those who are fortunate enough to 
belong to the International Society 
for Education Through Art recently 
received an ‘‘International Listing of 
Teaching Materials in Art Educa- 
tion,” published with the cooperation 
of Unesco, and edited by Dr. Edwin 
Ziegfeld, who also edited the two 
previous editions. In addition to 
giving film sources in various coun- 
tries, the publication lists a selected 
group of motion pictures, filmstrips, 
and slide sets; all selected from the 
international point of view and draw- 
ing upon the best resources in each 
country. Members will have copies. 





Ralph G. Beelke 


Dr. Ralph G. Beelke is Executive Secretary, National Art 
Education Association, N.E.A. Building, Washington, D.C. 


Art Therapy in a Children’s Community, by Edith 
Kramer, published by Charles T. Thomas, Springfield, Illinois, 
1958, 283 pages, price $6.75 (A monograph in American 
Lectures in Psychology Series). Many art teachers have 
indicated some concern regarding the difference between an 
art therapist who works with troubled children and the art 
teacher conducting a good art program in the average school. 
This book will certainly help clarify the role of the art 
therapist and the role of the general art teacher as well. It 
points out the limitations of the therapist and indicates what 
the therapy program is ‘‘not"’ By in- 
dicating the limitations along with the positive role of art 
therapy the author makes a very significant contribution 
toward a better understanding of this relatively new field. 
The book is divided into three parts. Part |, an ‘Introduction 
to Art Therapy,” provides a definition of the term and dis- 
cusses the role of art and the artist in society. This provides 
a background for Part Il which is a discussion of the art 
therapy program at the Wiltwick School for Boys in New 
York City where the author was art therapist for several years. 
Part Ill presents two case histories. These give a clear picture 
of the role of art ina therapy program and prove an excellent 
‘summary’ to a very stimulating book. There is more than 
information on a therapy program in this little book and it 
certainly should be read by every teacher of art. There is 
also sympathy, understanding and humility and these are 
necessary ingredients for any good teaching program. 


as well as what it is. 


How to Make Your Own Picture Frames, by Ed Rein- 
hardt and Hal Rogers, published by Watson-Guptill Publica- 
tions, New York, 1958, 125 pages, price $7.50. Framing 
pictures has always been an expensive part of the painting 
venture and a lack of good frames has been a major draw- 
back to the success of many exhibitions. More often than 
not, the reason behind the badly framed exhibition has been 
the cost of ‘‘professional’’ frames and, while helping some, 
the mass-made unfinished frame has not solved the problem 
of most artists interested in showing their work. The present 
book should provide one solution to the framing problem for 
many painters and it certainly is the best how-to-do-it book 
that has been produced in recent years. The authors suggest 
some fifty different frame silhouettes using mouldings de- 
signed for the building trade and available from most lumber 
and building supply firms. Step-by-step instructions are 
given for the construction of several frames using different 
types of mouldings and each step is clearly illustrated by 
excellent photographs. The possibilities which are opened 
up by this method of frame making are limited only by the 


imagination of the maker. A section on finishing is also 


included and, in keeping with the general recommendations, 
suggests the use of materials readily available in the local 
hardware or paint store. The authors and publishers are to be 
complimented for producing a book which fills longfelt need. 


Let's Draw a Story, by Doug Anderson, published by 
Sterling Publishing Co., New York, 1958, 127 pages, price 
$2.50. Based upon the premise that children like to draw 
and that they also like to tell stories, this book attempts to 
combine the two and show ‘‘youngsters of kindergarten age 
and up how to have a rip-roaring good time doing both.” 
The premise is correct but the approach is one that art educa- 
tors have been trying to eradicate for many years. It sug- 
gests the ‘‘four steps” for drawing a figure, a child, a dog, 
and a house using circles, rectangles and straight lines. Ac- 
cording to the publicity released for the book, ‘‘trees emerge 
effortlessly and naturally from lollypop shapes and a few 
wiggly lines."’ Blank pages are also. provided to “allow 
children to learn by doing, while they follow . . 
step drawings.” 


. step-by- 
Needless to say, this book is not recom- 
mended for children and we hope that it will also escape the 
attention of well-intentioned parents who are looking for 
something to occupy a rainy day. Research has shown that 
copying is harmful to the normal growth and development 
of children through art. This book, however, provides addi- 
tional evidence that as a profession we have not been suc- 
cessful in communicating to others the ingredients of a good 
art education. This is another call, of course, for ‘‘letters to 
the editor.” 


The Complete Book of Artists’ Techniques, by Kurt 
Herberts, published by Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., New 
York, 1958, 351 pages, price $12.50. With 169 illustra- 
tions, 80 in full color, the author here discusses thirty-eight 
different art techniques. These discussions are general in 
nature and do not provide the detailed information neces- 
sary for a person interested in employing a specific process. 
Emphasis is placed upon techniques and the relationship of 
them to the concepts and ideas which are being communi- 
cated. In this respect the author does an excellent job. The ' 
relationship of technique to idea is not generally understood 
and for this reason the book will probably prove to be of 
more interest and value to the layman than to the artist. The 
latter will, however, also find the contents very absorbing. 
The illustrations are very well chosen and the reproduction 
quality is high. 


Any book reviewed in School Arts may be ordered through the Creative 
Hands Bookshop, 199 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Massachusetts. 
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EUROPE’S ART TREASURES, 
THE MAGIC OF THE EAST, 


THE WONDERS OF 
THE ANCIENT WORLD 


July August, 1960: a 54-day travel course conducted by 
DR. HERMAN S. GUNDERSHEIMER 
Professor of Art History, Tyler School of Fine Arts of 
Temple University, Philadelphia 6 credits: $1,695 

















Amsterda Rijk um, Stedelijksmuseum; The Hague 
Mauritshuis; Haarlem: Groote Kerk and Frans Hals exhibition; 
Brussels: Palais des Beaux Arts and Grand’ Place; Gent: St 
Bavon's, Bruges; House of Memling; Munich: Pinakothek, 
Glyptothek, Fravenkirche, Nymphenburg; Oberammergau, 
Wies, Linderhof, Rottenbuch, Ettal,; Vienna: Kunsthistorisches 
Museum, Albertina, Hofburg, St. Stephen's, Belvedere Palace, 
Schoenbrunn; 


Istanbul: Golden Horn, Galata Bridge, St. Sophia, Sultan 
Mehmed, countless palaces and monuments, Sarcophagus of 
Alexander the Great, Treasury of Suleiman the Magnificent, 
Old Seraglio, Bosphorus and Asia Minor; 

Athens: Acropolis with the Parthenon, National Museum with 
its unique treasures. Doric temples, Agora and Odeion; Daph- 
ni, Delphi, Osios Loucas, Corinth, Epidaurus, the cyclopic ruins 
of Argos, Tyrins, Mycenae; the wonders of the Aegean Archi- 
pelago explored in a 5-day cruise: Crete and the Minoan 
Palace of Knossos, Rhodes, Cos, Patmos, Mykonos, Delos, 
island of Apollo; 


Rome, Viterbo, Orvieto, Todi, Assisi, Perugia, Arezzo, Siena 
Pisa, Florence, Ravenna, Ferrara, Venice, Padua, Vicenza 
Verona, Milan; Gotthard Pass, Rhone Glacier, Furka Pass 
Gletsch, Geneva, across the French Alps to Valence; Orange 
Avignon, St. Remy, Les Baux, Arles) Nimes, Carcassonne 
Castres, Albi, Toulouse, Moissac, Cahors; the prehistoric caves 
of the Dordogne valley; Perigueux, Poitiers, the Chateaux 
Country, Chartres, Versailles, with a last week in Paris and 
London 
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Philadelphia 22, Pa 
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A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Est. 1876. Professional training with diploma course 
in Drawing, Graphic Arts, Painting, Sculpture, Jew- 
elry, Silversmithing, Commercial Arts, Ceramics. 
16 Traveling Scholarships. Unlimited contact with 
Museum collection. B.F.A. and B.S. in Ed. degrees 
granted by Tufts University. Catalog. 

EVENING SCHOOL certificate course in Graphic Arts, 


Sculpture, Ceramics, Painting. Special courses in Calligraphy, 
Lettering, Interior Design and Water Color. 


RUSSELL T. SMITH, Head of School 


230 The Fenway Boston, Mass. 








A Valuable Assistant... 


Keep a copy of Hammett's 1959-60 
illustrated Catalog handy as an aid 
in teaching Arts and Crafts. It lists, 
describes and prices all the supplies 
and tools needed to make attractive 
and useful articles in metal, wood, 
leather, reed, pottery, etc. Includes 
bookbinding, block printing, bas- 
ketry, toymaking, looms, weaving 
and Books of Instruction 


J. L. HAMMETT CO. 


264 Main Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


FREE CA OG AT YOUR REQUEST 








FELT TIP 


MARK- 
MASTER 


MARKMASTER I Plastic model, gravity 
feed. No priming needed 
MARKMASTER II Metal model, valve 
controlled 
COLORMASTER 8 assorted colors Dri-Ink 
plus 8 Nibs and holders. 
INDISPENSABLE ECONOMICAL 


Write for circul 


FLOQUIL Dept. SA-9, COBLESKILL, N.Y. 


» fi “PRECIOUS STONES FOR 
nil e PRECIOUS LITTLE” 


Quality stones specially suited for classroom 
use sent on 30-day approval. No obligation to any purchase 
For better buys in stones and unequaled service write to 


ERNEST W. BEISSINGER 


Importer of Precious Stones 


417 Clark Building Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 








NEW! BRAYER... 


The finest brayer made! Pins 
won't loosen. Strong frame for 
hard wear. 5” or 2°’ SOFT rubber 
roller, impervious to water, oil, 
turps, weather, is °°’ thick. Pro- 
fessional quality for classroom use 
Write for details 


SAXCRAFTS Dept.SA 
1101 N. 3rd St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





Select YourOwn 
PRECIOUS STONES 


Inspiring collections sent on 30 day 
approval. Pay only for what you keep 
Expertly cut and polished Amethyst,topaz, 
Jade, etc. For rings, bracelets, pendants, 


earrings. WRITE TODAY! 50¢ and UP 


JOHN J. BARRY CO. Betadir’ 3? Bike 


IMPORTERS OF PRECIOUS STONES 
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Alice A. D. Baumgarner 


Address questions to Dr. Alice Baumgarner, State Director 
of Arts Education, State House, Concord, New Hampshire. 


lama high school art teacher faced with a problem present- 
ing difficulties on which | cannot find enough literature to 
establish a guide. One of the five student counselors here 
is impressed with the therapeutic and cultural value of art 
and has agreed that a stronger art program is needed in 
our school. We, this counselor and myself, are going to 
experiment next year with a combined Arts and Crafts class 
composed of delinquent students—the “forgotten few” most 
high schools have, | suppose, but try to ignore. Our problem 
is to present to the superintendent a concrete program with 
concrete answers to the questions he may ask. In other 
words, we have to talk him into it and we need good litera- 
ture to back us up. 

Art is not required in this school although they do be- 
lieve there is value in it (at least that is what they say but 
there is very little action. | am the only art teacher in a 
school of 950 students.) The majority of students go through 
their four years with little or no contact with art. College- 
bound students are usually steered away from art simply 
because they do not have time for it in their programs. 
This situation might be caused by the pressure of parents 
wanting the best for their children. At any rate, | believe 
the experiment we are going to try next year will be valu- 
able in pointing out the importance of art and may lead 
to a stronger art program if successful. If you have any 
literature or can recommend literature or art programs to 
use as a foundation, we would be very grateful and glad 
to pay the fees involved. Illinois 


A way to your success in your self-set task of collecting 
written words of wisdom regarding the use of art as therapy 
is to go dig in a large library. You might review the laws 
of learning, study the psychology of the adolescent, and 
without getting too far away from context you may find 
enough to enable you to quote authorities and structure a 
persuasive case for your administrator. Seek the advice of 
therapeutists When you undertake to salvage human beings 
that deviate variously, experienced assistance is essential 
This kind of generality can be stated on the slight description 
of the characteristics of the group you mention 

Will your group be made up of non-achievers academi- 
cally? Are you seeking those with low |. Q., those with 
measurable retardation? Will you have the emotionally 
disturbed and the socially maladjusted? Will you invite 


into class the boys and girls who are troubled and so because 


of their behavior have been punished for unacceptable, or 
malicious, or dangerous acts? What is your criteria for 
membership? What can you do to have each selected per- 
son feel that this is a prestigious group? That status through 
membership has been attained? Are you planning to work 
with as many as ten or as few as five? Can you discuss your 
problems with teachers who work regularly with the special 
child: physically handicapped, mentally retarded, or emo- 
tionally disturbed? Perhaps visits to curriculum adjustment 
classrooms to observe teacher and pupil working together 
would be enlightening. 

As you begin your reading, a book such as Jersild's 
When Teachers Face Themselves might be one of the best 
places to start. A fair amount of self-understanding and 
self-acceptance must be in the adult who would help students 
to attain these. Ass you search out words you might search 
out a few statistics: How many high schools of the thousand 
enrollment afford more than one art teacher? What is the 
quality of program? of administration understanding? of 
community support and encouragement that demands more 
art instruction? You may find mention made of the thera- 
peutic effect of art in several of the recently published books 
on art education. You can get more help with program plan- 
ning from such books as Gaitskell, Children and Their Art and 
deFrancesco, Art Education: Its Means and Ends. You can 
interpret broadly from such publications as Yochim, Building 
Human Relationships Throught Art; Ambrose and Meil, 
Children’s Social Learning; Gondor, Art and Play Therapy; 
Symonds, What Education Has to Learn from Psychology, 
and Frazier (editor), Learning More About Learning. The 
Eastern A\rts Research Committee, Volume 6, . .1, April 1956 
treats Art Education for the Exceptional Child. You may 
find help in several of these bulletins dating from April 1960, 
Volume 1. See also the ninth NAEA Yearbook Research 
in Art Education 1959. 

Could you work with the students who are preparing to 
enter college by seeking the cooperation of the teachers of 
English, history and music and planning with them an 
experiment in the humanities? It's true that schedules some- 
times limit us; they should not be the sole determiner of schcol 
program. The observable results from this kind of offering 
may do much to arouse interest in art. Your administrator 
might appreciate your proposals for both experiments even 
though you do not have in advance all ‘‘concrete answers.” 
Why not try listing your goals and purposes, then probable 
program structure with cutcomes you hope might result 
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Modern Rococo 


EDITORIAL 





Probably there is nothing in society 
today which excites the imagination 
of the average person as much as the 
modern automobile. People will live 
in drab homes in communities that are 
poorly planned, and work all day at 
monotonous jobs, to claim the reward 
of moving wheels under them and 
open skies above. The teen-ager's 
idea of success is a car that runs, and 
enough money to buy the gasoline. 
But we are all teen-agers in this respect, 
and the adult world would collapse 
if it were not for the automobile. In- 
equalities of station, position, and 
wealth are cast aside on the open 
road, and one is judged solely by the 
Children learn to recognize one car from 
another before they can talk, almost; and adults who seem 
to be entirely unaware of disorder and design in other things 
can speak intelligently of the latest changes in models. An 
exhibition of ‘Twentieth Century Design: U.S.A.,"" recently 
organized at the Albright Art Gallery for circulation to 
other museums, includes no automobiles due to problems of 
space, yet the design of the modern car is more indicative of 
our culture than pots and pans and other everyday objects 
included in the show. 


car he drives. 


The recent recession in the automobile industry may be due 
to many factors. We would like to think that it was due in a 
large measure to a public revolt against the dishonesty in 
automobile design in recent years. It is impolite to speak 
of “‘taste,"’ and heresy to suggest that it can and should be 
taught, but we have a feeling that there is a growing aware- 
ness of design which has contributed to public apathy toward 
cars of recent years. If this wasn't a large factor in the recent 
recession we should make sure it is a factor in the next one. 
Historically, we refer to design which is overdone and omate 
as being ‘‘rococo.'’ Somehow we had come to believe that 
rococo was a thing of the past, forever passe with the modern 
streamline design of the machine age. Yet, the integrity of 
functional design seems to be giving place to false fins, 
fish mouths, owl head rear ends, Halloween pumpkin grilles, 
boney knee fenders and sunken cheeks. We have chrome 
where it has no function except questionable decoration, and 
other falsies which have produced a new kind of modern 
rococo. Even false spare tires on the rear deck! 


There was a time when a few car manufacturers didn't make a 
drastic change in models until they had a better idea. Now 
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we can count on radical changes from year to year, whether 
they are better ornot. Everything is being done to embarrass 
the social climber into getting a new car each year, even to 
the extent of putting the model year on the emblem where 
everyone can see it. The distinctive Thunderbird design of 
about five years ago, which was advertised as influencing 
Ford design, now seems to be looking suspiciously like a Ford. 
Raymond Loewy’s Studebaker design of 1953 is still superior 
esthetically to most everything that has been designed since, 
foreign or domestic. The Plymouth of a couple years ago had 
such a clean design that we were willing to forgive the fins. 
Why do our manufacturers have to clutter up what is basically 
a good body design with doodads and ornamentation that 
compete and conflict with its sculptural form? We would like 
a gift of a Volkswagen Karmann Ghia, or one of the later 
two-cylinder Goggomobil coupes that came out last year, 
but most foreign imports minus the frills begin to resemble 
the Monitor or the Merrimac. Is it not possible to have a 
clean sculptural design, minus the unrelated applied baroque 
ornamentation? Chrome doesn't make a bad design good. 


In our opinion, good design involves efficient operation, 
sound construction, and pleasing form. It is not a question 
of one or the other, and the successful design incorporates 
all of these. One of the greatest tributes to the 1949-51 
Fords is the number of hot-rodders who strip them down to the 
basic body design, and often greatly improve them in the 
process. In our family, we have driven two second-hand 
1954 Buick Supers past the point where they cost more to 
repair than to own a new car, because we couldn't take the 
later body designs. Now we have a 1959 red Buick converti- 
ble, not that we accept every line without reservations, but 
the lines know where they are going and they do it with a 
simple sculptural directness. We immediately removed the 
bulky “V"’ ornament on the grill, and had the superfluous 
emblems removed from hood and deck. It took courage to 
have the holes filled in and the paint touched up, but the 
operation was successful. It looks real nice with the simple 
1954 hubcaps we substituted for the ornate 1959 ones. 


We would like to think that there is a growing demand for a 
new kind of “‘prestige’’ car, a car that is so successfully 
planned and pleasantly designed that we are proud to be seen 
in it. Function, construction, and form are all important, 
and no design is really successful without all of them. Art 
education should produce discriminating consumers who will 


demand, and thus receive, beauty as well as nuts and bolts. 
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